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“Fler Infinite Vartety”’ 


FRANCIS LUDLOW' 


I; WOULD be as easy to pack modern 
women away in little labeled boxes as it 
is to divide the heroines of contemporary 
fiction into precise categories. Women— 
whether real or imaginary—escape all 
classifications. Tag your Phyllis or Betty 
as a sober and industrious damsel with 
no use for empty frivolity, and you find 
that she has stood in line for hours to 
see Frank Sinatra or Van Johnson. Dis- 
miss her as a flibbertigibbet, and she re- 
veals that her life is consecrated to mis- 
sionary work in China. She is consistent 
in one thing only: she can’t stand fences! 

With woman herself so elusive and 
intransigent, it is obvious that her black- 
and-white reflection will be equally un- 
trammeled. The author’s objective is to 
portray individuals; the better the writ- 
er, therefore, the less his characters fit 
into convenient pigeonholes. Such group- 
ings must be approximations at best. 
They can serve only to show general 
directions. It is for this reason that very 
little evidence can be offered in support 
of much literary compass-reading; the 
evidence exists, but it is so scattered and 
so imponderable as to defy compilation. 

There is, for instance, a marked physi- 
cal change in today’s heroine, just as 
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there is a measurable difference between 
the woman of 1945 and her mother and 
grandmother. Shoe-dealers tell us that 
daughter’s feet are bigger than mother’s 
were, presumably because daughter does 
more running about than her mother 
ever did. It is harder to account for other 
anatomical changes unless wishful think- 
ing is, in spite of precept, potent enough 
to add a cubit to our stature. Modern 
girls are pretty generally taller than their 
mothers and have bigger waists and smal- 
ler hips. The modern heroine, too, has 
become tall and slender. This is especial- 
ly true in mystery stories and other 
books in which character is less impor- 
tant than plot. She almost always has 
“long slender legs.” She is about five 
feet seven inches in height, weighs about 
one hundred and twenty-eight pounds, 
has a twenty-five-inch waist and thirty- 
five-inch bust and hips. If you question 
these figures, take your tape measure 
to the nearest rental library. 

There has been an equally definite 
mental development in the heroine of 
today. It is not that her mind is any 
quicker or better than her mother’s; she 
merely makes better use of it. Though it 
would be exceedingly difficult to prove 
this assertion, it should be less difficult 
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to convince you that it is true. Think 
back to the novels of thirty years ago. 
In 1915 The Turmoil, by Booth Tarking- 
ton, was the general favorite, with Gene 
Stratton Porter, Eleanor H. Porter (the 
Pollyanna Porter), Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, William J. Locke, and Zane Grey 
all represented on the best-seller list. 
How many of their heroines, do you 
suppose, bothered their pretty little 
heads about politics or economics? Can 
you imagine Pollyanna brooding over 
the question of full employment? We 
were then on the brink of war, even 
though many of us did not know it, but 
it is inconceivable that any heroine of 
the day had the faintest conception of 
the tangled international affairs under- 
lying the European conflict. It was not 
until the war was all over that women— 
in books—began to think. 

In 1920 American women voted for 
the first time. In 1921 Sinclair Lewis’ 
Main Street introduced an_ idealistic 
young thing passionately interested in 
civic betterment. Carol Kennicott was 
far from being a profound or original 
thinker, but she did busy the little gray 
cells with something besides parties and 
domestic problems. There was no over- 
night change in the intellectual level of 
our heroines, even after Carol Kennicott, 
but Main Street was an indication of 
better things to come. Other writers, less 
popular than Sinclair Lewis, had been 
at work: Willa Cather, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Theodore Dreiser, and a few more. 
Their novels seldom, if ever, reached the 
year’s best-seller list, but the influence 
of those books was felt in other books. 
At any rate, the heroine of 1945 is very 
much aware of the world about her. She 
is, as a matter of fact, a bit of a radical. 
She grows hot over injustice to the work- 
ing man; she is impatient with race prej- 


udice; she knows just what should be 
done to cure the world’s ills. 

The heroine of fiction, in other words, 
has followed her flesh-and-blood sister, 
in thought as in figure. The girls and 
women of 1945 are at least thirty years 
beyond the women of 1915 in world 
consciousness. Women have entered pub- 
lic life with so much energy and so much 
good sense that it was inevitable that 
they should show some of the same in- 
tellectual powers in any books which 
really tried to mirror life. 


It was a long and slow climb from the 
woman who left such matters to the 
dominant male to the woman who seems 
ready to relegate the male to the back- 
ground. The twenties have been dubbed 
the ‘‘ Jazz Age,” for which F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald is conceded to have been the 
spokesman. This Side of Paradise, The 
Beautiful and Damned, and a host of 
short stories glorified an adolescent girl 
who seemed to have no existence at all 
outside ballrooms and roadsters. She 
was lovely—a reckless, self-indulgent, 
wilful brat, but gay and gallant. She 
was hotheaded and warmhearted. She 
was selfish and openhanded. She flouted 
every convention but held her own code 
inviolate. 

F. Scott Fitzgerald’s novels never 
reached the year’s best-seller list (Zane 
Grey’s The Man of the Forest was the 
nation’s favorite reading in 1920, when 
This Side of Paradise was published). 
They have come to represent for us, 
however, the period of short skirts and 
bobbed hair and the drawings of John 
Held, Jr. It was the period of reaction 
from war, the day of the bootlegger and 
the gangster, of women’s smoking, of 
the revolt against restraint. It turned 
all too many of the young men of the 
time into neurotics and alcoholics, 
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though it was not until the thirties and 
forties that these gay blades began to 
pay for their fun. 

The thirties, roughly speaking, brought 
the depression and a return to sobriety, 
but the best-sellers of the thirties show 
little direct interest in the economic up- 
heaval. Probably the outstanding book 
about the depression itself was Hans 
Fallada’s Little Man, What Now? Bunny, 
heroine of this German novel, was ten- 
der, earthy, and real—perhaps too real 
and too much a product of the times to 
incite imitation in America. Thousands 
of American wives were bearing worry 
and want as bravely as Bunny did; they 
gave their anxious husbands loving un- 
derstanding. But they preferred to ex- 
cape everyday life through Pearl Buck’s 
story of a Chinese wife, The Good Earth, 
and through the forthright, homespun 
women of Bess Streeter Aldrich’s A Lan- 
tern in Her Hand, A White Bird Flying, 
and Miss Bishop. These imaginary wom- 
en led industrious, devoted lives; like 
Bunny, they met hardships, made sacri- 
fices, but these hardships and sacrifices 
were those of a bygone day—not like the 
grim problems of the depression. Readers 
who wished more colorful novels could 
live in the world of Edna Ferber and her 
knowledgeable and rather brightly com- 
placent women, like Magnolia and Kim 
Ravenal of Showboat. In spite of the 
increasingly high quality of the best- 
seller lists of the period (the unabashed 
time-killers were mostly gone), the early 
thirties were marked by a desire to 
avoid reality rather than any attempt to 
solve its problems. 

Gone with the Wind, published in 1936, 
emphasized this need for anything but 
the truth. Margaret Mitchell, by intent 
or by chance, offered harassed readers 
the perfect antidote to thought: a glam- 
orous heroine and the South of a thou- 


sand romantic traditions. It made no 
difference that Scarlett O’Hara was the 
composite of all headstrong southern 
belles, with little more reality than the 
paper dolls so popular with our daugh- 
ters. Gone with the Wind became the 
most successful of all modern novels. A 
part of this success was no doubt due 
to the irrelevant commercial rivalry of 
two or three great New York depart- 
ment stores which sold it at a fraction 
of its official price and thus created a 
bargain-sale demand. A greater part 
was due to its wealth of incident and its 
profusion of characters already proved 
“good theater” in many a book. Still 
another part of its success, however, 
was the result of its very timely proffer 
of translation from a gray present to a 
gaudy past, from a job-wearied husband 
to the dashing Rhett Butler. 

It is true that many thoughtful novels 
were written during the thirties. John 
Steinbeck, Thomas Wolfe, John P. Mar- 
quand, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, and 
Sholem Asch were all represented on the 
best-seller lists. But for the first five 
years after our economic house of cards 
came tumbling down, America’s most 
popular novels were Cimarron, Edna 
Ferber’s romantic novel of pioneer days 
in Oklahoma; The Good Earth, Pearl 
Buck’s story of a Chinese family; An- 
thony Adverse, the jumbo adventure tale 
by Hervey Allen; and Green Light, Lloyd 
Douglas’ inspirational sermon-in-fiction- 
form. Not one of these books can be 
called a realistic interpretation of mod- 
ern American life. Not one of them has 
anything to do with the world-shaking 
depression. 

In a predominantly romantic litera- 
ture it was inevitable that the leading 
role should be given to an idealized 
woman. A survey of the two postwar 
decades shows that authors put their 
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heroines on golden pedestals. There were 
unchivalrous brutes who flouted the 
unwritten law, but they were few. 

The heroine of the chosen fiction up to 
the twenties, and to some extent during 
the thirties as well, was sweet and 
wholesome. Men, in theory at least, did 
not marry the girl of strong sexual at- 
traction; they made love to the hussy 
but married the lass of nunlike innocence. 
This innocence—or ignorance—was an 
accepted convention in fiction, and no 
stumbling block so long as novels de- 
pended upon plot rather than upon char- 
acter for interest. Some daring authors 
put bad or “‘sordid’”’ women into their 
novels—Theodore Dreiser’s Sister Car- 
rie was published in 1900 and his Jennie 
Gerhardt in 1911—but these books were 
read by the sensation-seekers and the 
“radicals” rather than by the general 
public. Edith Wharton had written a 
book about a reckless woman, The House 
of Mirth, as early as 1905; yet in The 
Age of Innocence, published in 1920, the 
hero was not allowed to leave his Diana- 
like wife for the exotic Countess Olenska. 
In spite of Ellen Glasgow’s valiant effort 
in Barren Ground and other novels to 
take the southern heroine out of the 
magnolia-scented moonlight, Margaret 
Mitchell was able to put her back into 
it again. For every thousand people who 
read Willa Cather’s A Lost Lady or Rad- 
clyffe Hall’s The Well of Loneliness or 
Louis Bromfield’s The Green Bay Tree, 
there were several thousand who read 
Gene Stratton Porter’s Her Father’s 
Daughter or Temple Bailey’s The Dim 
Lantern. The two most popular novels 
published between 1880 (Ben Hur) and 
1936 (Gone with the Wind) were Freckles 
and A Girl of the Limberlost. These two 
novels have sold almost two million 
copies apiece, more even than Pollyanna. 
The most popular novel of the twenties, 


E. M. Hull’s The Sheik, was sensational 
in plot, but its heroine was definitely a 
lady, and the hero did marry her eventu- 
ally. 

Even today, in spite of the tremendous 
sales of such books as Earth and High 
Heaven and Forever Amber, it is quite 
likely that complete statistics would 
prove that the sweet young girl is still 
exceedingly popular. Though Temple 
Bailey and Grace Livingston Hill do not 
rival the sales of more realistic writers, 
they do turn out book after book, each 
about a damsel as pure as an angel and 
each a very popular book with the vast 
public that buys low-priced reprints. And 
there are many authors who follow the 
pattern of the sugary romance. Historical 
novels, love stories, and western stories, 
by and large, continue the convention 
of the dew-fresh heroine. Throughout 
the twenties and thirties, however, there 
were more and more rebels against the 
pattern of perfection. 

No doubt this girl who blushed if you 
even mentioned bees and tlowers helped 
materially to produce her successor. She 
was so impossibly good, and so silly, 
that she undoubtedly exasperated many 
an author. Louis Joseph Vance once 
wrote an adventure story called Wings 
of the Morning which showed to what 
lengths absurd delicacy could be carried. 
His heroine had been besieged with the 
hero on a small rock shelf, where they 
stayed for a couple of days or so, yet 
when she had to appear before the gentle- 
man in sailor’s breeches she bridled coy- 
ly. William J. Locke had one of his 
heroes give as a reason for marriage: 
“‘She’s so unbearably good that I want 
to marry her and get rid of her virtues 
one by one.” The authors of the thirties 
started to strip the heroine of her vir- 
tues in something the same spirit. The 
one most striking trend in the woman of 
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contemporary fiction is her gradual 
shattering of moral restraints. 

F. Scott Fitzgerald’s teen-age girls 
smoked and drank and indulged in amor- 
ous dalliance with a great air of bravado; 
they defied conventions. Iris March, of 
Arlen’s The Green Hat, was older and 
much more sophisticated than F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s somewhat naive rebels; she 
took her fun where she found it, simply 
because it was fun. She recognized sin 
but preferred it. Floyd Dell’s Janet 
March, of the book which bore her name, 
was so morally lawless that the book was 
for some years withdrawn from sale. She 
was one of the first disquieting evidences 
of a fictional heroine, presumably a girl 
of a good family and with a proper back- 
ground, who refused to admit the exist- 
ence of moral turpitude. Maxwell Boden- 
heim’s Jessica, of Replenishing Jessica, 
had the shameless sex-hunger of a mal- 
kin. Both Janet and Jessica were ex- 
traordinary, but Christopher Morley fol- 
lowed them up with Kitty Foyle. Kitty 
was not extraordinary; she was a busi- 
ness girl, the kind of girl who goes to 
high school and goes from there to an 
office, so that her easy acceptance of 
promiscuity is even more significant than 
the outlawry of the female libertines. 
By her very lack of distinction or origin- 
ality, Kitty made it plain that her con- 
duct was not exceptional, that she was 
merely one of a multitude with the same 
ideas. We deprecate the derelictions of a 
Madame Bovary or a Jessica, but we are 
not alarmed by anything so far from our 
own experience. Kitty Foyle, however, 
was the kind of girl who throngs the 
streets of every city at lunchtime and at 
five o’clock. 

One of the most popular books of 
1944, Earth and High Heaven, by Gweth- 
alyn Graham, illustrates this change in 
moral standards in its present stage—a 


change perhaps the more important be- 
cause it has caused so little comment 
or alarm. Earth and High Heaven deals 
with the love of a Canadian girl of a 
fine English family for a brilliant young 
Jew. Erica Drake had been brought up 
with all the traditional respect for the 
decencies. When she met Marc Reiser 
and fell in love with him, she proved her 
caste-consciousness by the very vehe- 
mence of her protestations that Marc’s 
religion made no difference to her. That 
it did make a difference and that Marc 
was aware of the fact are shown by 
Marc’s own hesitation. If Erica had 
taken marriage for granted, it is likely 
that Marc would have accepted it calm- 
ly. Her tears and wild defiance served 
only to upset her lover. The important 
point, however, is that this girl, who 
was so consciously breaking her tribal 
commandments by contemplating mar- 
riage to a Jew, apparently had no inhi- 
bitions at all about spending weekends 
with him. Many of their most solemn 
discussions were held in bed. 

Here, then, is the complete negation of 
the Seventh Commandment. Look over 
the recent novels, and you will see how 
casually the heroine of today regards a 
surrender that would have barred her 
from nice books a generation or so ago 
and would certainly have dashed her 
hopes of a happy ending. Stella Witow- 
ski, of Lester Cohen’s Coming Home; 
Sandra Echols, of Evelyn West’s Animal 
Fair; Nina Gilmore, of Zelda Popkin’s 
The Journey Home; Carla Dehn, of 
James Ramsey Ullman’s The White 
Tower; Lena May, of Ben Ames Wil- 
liams’ J?’s a Free Country—and a host 
of others—all give themselves to their 
lovers with little or no hesitation. These 
are not outlaws, remember; they are all 
girls the writers expect us to admire. 

Even the historical romance, long as 
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free of illicit passion as the western story 
(where purity is making its last stand) 
and the mystery and the sentimental 
love story, has introduced heroines of 
none-too-rigid virtue. That amazingly 
successful epic of hack and _ thrust, 
Samuel Shellabarger’s Captain from Cas- 
tile, probably won much of its acclaim 
because of Catana, the tavern wench 
who followed her soldier to Mexico (and 
became the most real and likable person 
in the book). Tavern wenches have fre- 
quently followed their paramours, of 
course, but in this instance Pedro de 
Vargas ultimately married his mistress 
instead of the high-born lady at home. 
This certainly would never have hap- 
pened in the novels of George Barr 
McCutcheon or Jeffery Farnol (or in real 
life, for that matter). Pedro married 
Catana because Samuel Shellabarger was 
well aware that for the modern reader 
Catana’s courage and loyalty were more 
important than her virtue. 

Twenty or thirty years ago sexual 
dereliction was considered so important 
that many a novel made a fall from 
grace its raison d’étre; Kathleen Norris 
has enjoyed a considerable success by 
getting her heroines seduced and then 
discussing whether or not they should 
tell their prospective husbands All. To- 
day’s writers are less concerned about 
their leading lady’s chastity than they 
are about her meager spirit, her selfish- 
ness, her jealousy, her greed. There have 
been a rather surprising number of suc- 
cessful novels of recent years that have 
taken out-and-out monsters for their 
chief female characters—partly, perhaps, 
in rebellion against insipid saintliness 
and partly as one expression of the mod- 
ern urge toward ruthless analysis. 

In 1937 Mari Sandoz wrote a novel 
called Slogum House. It was so powerful 
and so pungent that reviewers expected 


its author to be a two-gun western wild 
woman instead of the slender and drily 
humorous young lady Miss Sandoz 
turned out to be. Slogum House can 
hardly be called an example of anything; 
it was too vigorous to fit into any clas- 
sification or obey any rules. Its chief 
character, Gulla Slogum, was so savagely 
vicious that she would have been some- 
thing out of a horror story if she had not 
been made so unmistakably alive. Gulla 
made a slave of her husband, prostitutes 
of her daughters, thieves and murderers 
of her sons. She was a product of frontier 
days—more than one old-timer has tes- 
tified to her existence—but fortunately 
she was not typical then, and she was so 
terrifying that more recent monster- 
women have been closer to normal 
experience. 

Rebecca, by Daphne du Maurier, pub- 
lished in 1939, was a remarkably adroit 
portrait of a beautiful and charming 
woman who was also wanton and selfish. 
To provide her novel with a surprise 
ending, however, Miss du Maurier hid 
this fact until the very end of the book; 
the technique was that of the mystery- 
story rather than that of a character 
study. The result was that Rebecca was 
a little shadowy. 

In 1941 Ben Ames Williams, who had 
written a number of mysteries and other 
escape novels, published The Strange 
Woman, intended as another picture of 
a period. He soon found that Jenny 
Hager, a baby at the opening of the 
book, was dominating him as cleverly 
as she cozened the other men in her life. 
In spite of a slight squint, Jenny was 
extremely attractive to men, possibly 
because of her own insatiable passions. 
She ruined her father, her husband, her 
lovers. She could be irresistibly sweet, 
she had an inflexible determination, and 
she was utterly unscrupulous. In her own 
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way she was as much a monster as 
Gulla, of Slogum House; but apparently 
the public did not think so because The 
Strange Woman is still read. Over half- 
a-million copies of the book have been 
sold. 

Having tried his hand at less success- 
ful material in the meantime, Ben Ames 
Williams did another monster-woman 
novel in 1944, Leave Her to Heaven. 
Whether or not this second attempt 
equalled The Strange Woman in literary 
merit, it far surpassed it in popularity. 
By the end of 1944, some seven hundred 
and fifty thousand copies had been sold, 
and it is still a favorite. Ellen Berent, 
heroine of Leave Her to Heaven, lacked 
the piratical drive of Jenny Hager, but 
what she lost on the roundabout she 
made up on the swings. Her besetting 
sin was jealousy, combined with the 
selfishness and duplicity of a Borgia. 
Because she was less unusual than either 
Gulla Slogum or Jenny Hager, she 
is probably more indicative of the 
modern novelist’s compulsion to dis- 
trust appearances. 

That writers are more and more skep- 
tical of woman’s goodly outside is all 
too evident from the number of books 
which strip the skin-deep beauty from 
their heroines to reveal the ugliness with- 
in. Henry Bellamann, in a somewhat 
lurid novel, revealed the cold ambition 
of Victoria Grandolet, who stole her 
best friend’s lover and soured his life 
in order to win social security. Augusta 
Fritzhoff, of No Mortal Fire, determined 
that her family should, even in America, 
retain the standards of the German aris- 
tocrat and was willing to kill to get her 
way. Janie, of Taylor Caldwell’s The 
Wide House, beat her son Angus, lived 
in sin with Stuart Coleman, and re- 
mained generally unpleasant and ego- 
istic until the end. Christine Noble Go- 


van had Isabel visit Jennifer's House 
and make herself its mistress. Mrs. de 
Rendon, of Anne Parrish’s Poor Child, 
was beautiful and callous. Mrs. Jardine, 
of Rosamond Lehmann’s The Ballad and 
the Source, was a more complex person- 
ality. We meet her first as a pleasant, 
slightly tedious old lady, and gradually 
we learn how she has ruined life after 
life by her blindness to everything but 
her own impulses. James Hilton’s new 
best-seller, So Well Remembered, gives 
another version of the 1945 femme fatale. 
Olivia is described as “forever half-child, 
half-woman.” She had led a lonely life as 
a child, centering all her affection upon 
her father; she grew up hating the town 
which had sent this father to prison. 
Olivia married a goodhearted man, 
brought his life crashing about his ears 
by eloping with somebody else, cherished 
this second husband into neglect of his 
duty, and did her best to smother her 
son with love. 

These ‘‘monsters” are noteworthy for 
two reasons: they show that novelists 
are more and more concerned with wom- 
en as erring human beings, and they 
demonstrate once more that sins against 
conventional codes are held to be less 
important than sins against people. Sex- 
ual immorality, to these authors, is not 
so culpable as a sort of sexual cannibal- 
ism. Adultery is seldom condemned per 
se but only as it works injury to another. 
Completely loyal love is a warm and 
positive thing, not the absence of wrong- 
doing. 

The most popular novel since Gone 
with the Wind is Betty Smith’s A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn; over two million 
copies were sold in less than two years. 
Francie Nolan, therefore, should give a 
fairly accurate picture of today’s fiction 
heroine. Francie grew up in Brooklyn 
in the midst of poverty, ignorance, sex- 
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ual recklessness, religious fervor. She 
was about as far from being a sheltered 
child as one can imagine. Yet Francie 
became a sensitive young woman with a 
great tolerance for the weakness of oth- 
ers and an almost puritanical determina- 
tion to be true to her own ideals of in- 
tellectual honesty and service to her fel- 
lows. She was strong through knowledge, 
not ignorance. 

Pretty much the same thing can be 
said of three other girls who grow to 
womanhood in recent novels: Sonia Mar- 
burg, of Jean Stafford’s The Boston Ad- 
venture; Katherine Forrester, of Made- 
leine L’Engle’s The Small Rain; and 
Sandra Echols, of Evelyn West’s Animal 
Fair. These three and Francie Nolan 
are the contemporary young woman’s 
idea of the contemporary girl. It seems 
reasonable to assume that they show a 
general attitude toward the heroine of 
today’s fiction, the ‘typical’ girl. She is 
neither a saint nor a monster. It is quite 
evident that, in spite of a fundamental 
wholesomeness, she has little patience 
with the moral codes of the past. She is 
doing her own thinking, and if it leads 
to trouble she has the courage to pay 
the piper. 

The women of today’s stories have, 
to a large extent, broken away from the 
past. They have developed a strong con- 
sciousness of their part in the world. In 
some women this independence of mind 
may mean the sexual lawlessness of the 
sophisticate; in others it may mean a 


crusading rage against religious or race 
prejudice. They have left the parlor and 
the kitchen for the outside world. They 
play active roles in business and politics. 
They meet men, in love or conflict, as 
equals—no quarter asked or given. They 
have become less ‘‘feminine.’”’ But, be- 
cause they are individuals instead of 
types, they have become _bafflingly 
complex. 

It is obvious that the skeptic could 
prove and disprove almost any theory 
about the heroine of modern fiction by 
selecting his books appropriately. She 
follows no pattern. She ranges from the 
simple strength of Viney Post, in Herbert 
Best’s Young ’Un, to the cheerful wacki- 
ness of Margery Sharp’s Cluny Brown; 
from the self-indulgent weakness of Sin- 
clair Lewis’ Jinny Marshland, in Cass 
Timberlane, to the strong-minded inde- 
pendence of Jessie Benton Fremont, the 
Immortal Wife; from the mysticism of 
Franz Werfel’s Bernadette to the cute 
bossiness of Adeline Whiteoaks in The 
Building of Jalna. There are heroines of 
today’s fiction who live only for love, 
others who live only for society, or pow- 
er, or money, or their children. There 
are dozens upon dozens of them who do 
not live at all in any real sense. 

The heroine of today’s fiction, in short, 
has all the infinite variety and ever new 
fascination of today’s woman, but don’t 
let her individual idiosyncrasies blind 
you to the fact that, like today’s woman, 
she is bold and strong and iconoclastic. 
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Some Convictions about Spelling and Grammar 
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Guinc a class time for leisurely pre- 
vision makes for fewer and better com- 
positions. There is almost excitement in 
seeing which youngsters catch and ap- 
ply the ideas thrown out in class; in 
noting which bits of oblique teaching 
“take’’; in deciding what rhetoric, what 
grammar, what spelling, what punctua- 
tion, most need direct teaching in the 
follow-up work for the class as a whole. 
I seldom put grades on themes but write 
on each theme comments that will almost 
always include something that deserves 
praise and something that demands re- 
vision—comments, I wildly hope, that 
will discriminate among the gifted and 
the sluggish and the merely faithful, 
comments that will reward the first and 
the third and stimulate all three to go on 
from where they are. 

All this will, of course, take time; but 
it will be time well spent, especially with 
the first set of themes, because each indi- 
vidual will be started on the work he 
needs peculiarly and because the em- 
phasis of the next month’s work for the 
class as a whole can be largely deter- 
mined by consideration of the strengths 
and weaknesses revealed. 

For most classes the first lesson in 
spelling for the semester should include 
the most important words missed on the 
first compositions. As I read through a 
batch of themes, for the individual I note 
errors of spelling on the theme itself. For 
myself and for the class as a whole, I 
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make a list on another piece of paper—a 
list something like this: stationery, dis- 
salisfied, lose, principal, move, useful, 
lonely, disappeared, believe, Jonathan, 
Mabel, Benchley, receipt, too, separate, 
disagree, drunkenness, freight, immediate- 
ly, finally, smoothness. 

The next time in class I teach Jose, 
move, and prove together, omitting 
smoothness for the class as a whole be- 
cause it is not nearly so important as 
lose, move, and prove and because men- 
tioning it will suggest the double 0 when 
I want to emphasize one 0. I shall see to 
it that the lose-move-prove combination 
gets reviewed obliquely the next time 
there is occasion to refer to the rule of 
dropping e before ing. 

I also omit from class discussion the 
proper names—especially one like 
Benchley, since I want to impress the 
suffix ly added to immediate, final, and 
lone, though the individual who mis- 
spelled ‘“‘Benchley,” of course, will write 
the sentence with that error corrected. 

Next I shall attack useful and lonely, 
working, with emphasis on phonetics, 
from us to use to useful to usefulness and 
from the nonsense syllable lon to lone to 
lonely to loneliness (“Eli in his lonELIness 
in the temple before Samuel was given to 
him”), saying aloud, but not giving the 
visual image, /only and lonliness and us- 
fulness to show how foolish the words 
would sound if spelled in any way but the 
right one. After that I may ask different 
individuals to put satisfied, appeared, and 
agree on the board and then add the pre- 
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fix dis toeach of them. We all see that it is 
no accident that dissatisfied has a double s 
and that disappeared and disagree have 
only single ones. I may call for dissuade 
and disappoint for proof that the rule for 
adding affixes has been understood. Fur- 
ther proof may be found in showing the 
suffixes ness and ly. We spell drunken, 
useful, final, immediate, principal, and we 
see what happens when we add ess to 
the first two words and /y to the last four. 
We sce that there is a double in drunk- 
enness and in meanness and a single n in 
usefulness and gladness. We understand 
why there are two /’s in finally, princi pal- 
ly, usefully, really, and only one in im- 
mediately, lonely. We consider stationary; 
we note that the word adjective begins 
with an a and that the adjective station- 
ary ends in ary. The same associations 
can be made for the adjective principal 
with its a/ ending; principal, the noun, is 
spelled the way it is because it was once 
an adjective; the principal (teacher) of 
the school, the principals (principal sing- 
ers) in the operetta, losing his principal 
(sum of money) by bad investments. I 
do not bring up at this time the noun 
stationery; later we can emphasize with 
colored chalk how paper ends in er and 
how stationery ends in ery. 

Notice that some grammatical termi- 
nology has been reviewed in this spelling 
lesson; nothing makes grammar seem 
functional more than making it function. 
In the spelling lesson we have described, 
the pupils can see that the suffixes ness 
and /y are used to make nouns and ad- 
jectives, respectively. Lonely, one of the 
spelling words in the lesson, is an excep- 
tion; usually an adjective, it is actually a 
noun as quoted in this sentence—which 
leads, perhaps, to the very useful aside to 
the class that words in themselves, di- 
vorced from use, are not any one part of 
speech always; that every word takes its 
meaning from its context and, in speech, 


from the intonation and the accompany- 
ing gesture; that any word at all can be 
used as a noun. Sometimes, for instance, 
it is amusing to ask the class to give a 
word that could not be used as a noun. 
You may be challenged by hated or some- 
what; you will reply perhaps, ‘‘hated is in 
the past tense” or “somewhat is usually 
an adverb.” 

Teaching the spelling of principal and 
stationary has necessitated references to 
grammar that may help to make it come 
alive; for I believe in using the gram- 
matical terms when they are useful, in 
the casual manner described in the chap- 
ter on “Instrumental Grammar” in An 
Experience Curriculum, just as one men- 
tions serve and deuce and footfault and 
volley in teaching tennis. There is stimu- 
lus to grammatical literacy in teaching 
the word separate as usually either a verb 
or an adjective, showing the sameness in 
the spelling but the difference in the ac- 
cent. 

Spelling the word too correctly is some- 
times a matter of grammar also—that is, 
knowing that the word is spelled with 
two o’s when it is an adverb. Or if you be- 
lieve in dodging the grammatical termi- 
nology, drill the spelling of foo in too 
much, too many, too sick, too lonely, too 
quickly; I went there too; he, too, was near 
by. Above all, keep away from the prepo- 
sition fo and the adjective ¢wo until the 
demon {oo is established, just as you 
would try to keep principle and stationery 
out of the spotlight until the adjectives 
principal and stationary were fixed se- 
curely. When you do come to the noun 
principle—a week or so later perhaps— 
the /e at the end can be associated with 
the /e on the end of the word rule, which 
is a synonym of principle. 

There may not be time to work all this 
direct teaching of spelling and indirect 
teaching of grammar into one lesson. Or 
the teacher may feel that no spelling 
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souls are saved after twenty minutes and 
that a change of work is desirable. This is 
likely to be true of junior high boys and 
girls, who need variety—not only in such 
actual classroom procedures as some- 
times working at the board and some- 
times at their seats, sometimes listening 
a good deal, sometimes doing most of the 
talking themselves, but also in such 
seemingly minor points as having teach- 
ers who stand much more than they sit 
and who stand in different parts of the 
room. 

A few words more about grammar: 
Grammar is worth while for most chil- 
dren if we begin it late enough—not be- 
fore the eighth grade, certainly—and if 
we keep it ancillary to a sense of struc- 
ture in composition, not an end in itself, 
not something to be learned to help 
Latin. And in teaching grammar let us 
not fight English idiom. How many boys 
and girls have been warned not to end a 
sentence with a preposition! Would any- 
one with an ear and of good judgment 
object to ‘something to work for” or ‘‘a 
candle to see by” or “‘what men live by” 
or “‘stuff as dreams are made on”? 

Diagraming of sentences I rather en- 
joy personally, and most other word- 
minded, English-teachery people do. It 
appeals most to those youngsters who al- 
ready have a good sense of sentence 
structure; I doubt if it is of much value to 
those who need help most. Just as teach- 
ers of beginning reading no longer teach 
in what must have seemed a complete 
and logical way—a-b, ab; a-c, ac; a-d, ad; 
a-f, af; etc., so teachers of grammar do 
not begin with the eight parts of speech 
but with subjects and predicates. It is 
important for pupils to see that grammar 
is sensible, changing, a recording and 
codification of usage—not dropped from 
the skies all set and finished—and com- 
ing long after speech in the history of 
man. 


Later, when the parts of speech have 
been learned, I believe such synthesizing 
questions as these are worth asking: 
Which two parts of speech can be sub- 
jects? Which two can be objects? Which 
two can take objects? Which of these al- 
ways takes an object? What does modify 
mean? Which two parts are used to mod- 
ify other parts of speech? If a word mod- 
ifies a noun or a pronoun, what part of 
speech is it? If a word modifies a verb or 
an adjective or an adverb, what part of 
speech is it? Which adjectives have plu- 
rals? (This, that, much, one, are the most 
common ones. An analogy here with 
more highly inflected languages than 
English is pertinent. The French say 
“ces petits garcons.’’ Why do we not say 
“these littles boys’?) Which adjective 
has an indefinite number of plurals? 
(One, for every other numerical adjec- 
tive, is plural.) Is one always an adjec- 
tive? Is any word always any one part of 
speech? What part of speech is my in the 
following sentence: “‘My, but I ran hard 
after that dog!’’? (Do not accept as an 
answer, “My is a pronoun used as an 
interjection”; the way the word is used 
determines what it is.) How many parts 
of speech are represented in the sentence 
about the dog? How many words in the 
sentence? Can you make up a sentence 
like this one, of eight words, every one of 
which is a different part of speech? 

To turn, now, to general considera- 
tions for the teaching of spelling, there 
are, I believe, only three or four rules in 
spelling worth teaching; I have already 
mentioned dropping the final e before a 
suffix beginning with a vowel. I also 
teach with conviction the old ez and ie 
rhyme: 

I before e, 
Except after c 


Or when sounded like A, 
As in neighbor and weigh. 
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There are two silly but catchy sentences 
that include all the important excep- 
tions: “Neither (or either) of their lei- 
surely foreigners seized the weird height” 
(all et’s when you expect ie) and “The 
deficient financier was sufficiently effi- 
cient’’ (all ze’s even though after c). I 
like to have each line in the verse illus- 
trated by several examples—perhaps be- 
lieve, belief, relieve for the first verse; de- 
ceive, reccive, receipt for the second; and 
freight, believe, receipt from our list. 

Here, for the beginning teacher, are 
nine more suggestions for the teaching of 
spelling: 

1. Accept variant forms that are permis- 
sible; spelling is capricious enough as it is 
without going in for “preferred spellings.’ 
Be as grateful for judgement in the British 
manner as for judgment in the American; it is 
acceptable with an e and more logical. 

2. Be positive; say and write the correct 
form. Mention “A rat” in separate. It only 
confuses the poor speller to say, “Don’t put 
an e in the middle of separate” or “It’s wrong 
to put two s’s in disappear.” 

3. Associate like spellings; avoid homonyms 
on the same day. For example, do stayed, 
played, dismayed, betrayed in one lesson; do 
staid (if at all), afraid, laid, said in another. 

4. Relatively few words cause most of the 
difficulties of high-school students, and the 
emphasis should be put on these by heavy 
penalties for missing them after they have 
been taught. In a written test of twenty such 
required words, one miss should not be 95 or A 
or “Highly superior work”; one miss should 
be about 80 or B or “Good work, but not 
excellent.’”” Two misses might be 60 or D or 
“Just passing.”” Three misses should usually 
be a failure. 

5. Penalize lightly for mistakes on words 
not prepared; if possible, anticipate such 
mistakes before they occur; spell any of the 
nonrequired words that are requested. Put 
sure misses like Crichton and Caesar on the 
board ahead of time. In a test in which proper 
names are to be frequent, give a minute or so 
to get the spelling of Laertes, Ophelia, Horatio, 
Polonius, straight before books are closed. 

6. Appeal to as many senses as possible. 
On the blackboard use colored chalk, capitals 


on hard letters, underscorings. Have the word 
said aloud. Have the word copied correctly. 
Note-taking for an inventory will help moti- 
vate this. 

7. Use foreign-language derivations when 
they are helpful to English. If, in vocabulary- 
building, you are working on literal and want 
to develop figurative, literary, literate, illiterate, 
alliteration, obliterate, literature, be sure to men- 
tion littera, especially if the class has had some 
Latin, but do not write it; if you do, the 
double ¢ will start coming on Jiteral and liter- 
ate. Sometimes foreign-language analogies 
and correlations help English or a sense of 
language in general. In teaching noticeable 
and religious and changeable and guide and 
picnicking and noticing and changing, the 
analogy with French is helpful; in French the 
c and g are “naturally” hard before a, 0, and u 
and soft before e, i, and y—compare car, 
frangais, mangeant, gargon, and guerre. But 
do not let a Latin teacher lure you into teach- 
ing gerundives and conditions contrary to 
fact and even datives and locatives on the plea 
that “they don’t even know their English 
grammar.” A main reason for teaching Latin is 
for its help in getting a sense of structure in 
English. 

8. Test spelling usually the way it will be 
most used—in sentences. It is helpful oc- 
casionally to have pupils make sentences that 
will test their classmates and—unwittingly 
—themselves. And it will give a chance to 
teach punctuation at the same time, with 
some oblique teaching of grammar, vocabu- 
lary, and rhetoric. 

g. In correcting papers I urge students to 
note for themselves—and, on a lower level of 
motivation, to note for inclusion in their next 
test—anything they have learned from my 
comments. This I do not check on, but I do 
take time to insist on the return of all papers 
without my “O.K.” on them. Every sentence 
with a mistake of any kind—spelling, punctua- 
tion, capitalization, sentence structure, omit- 
ted word, word-choice—must be written in 
pencil at the end of the paper once correctly. 
If a misspelled word is ‘‘required’’—a word 
taught or discussed in class—the word must 
be used in four other sentences correctly. 
Suppose a pupil wrote, ‘The colledge educa- 
tion he had recieved was a good one but it 
did’nt help him now.” He would write the 
sentence once correctly because of the misspell- 
ings and because of the failure to put the 
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comma before but. In addition, because re- 
ceived and didn’t are required words, he would 
also write something like the following: 

a) He didn’t receive the help he wanted. 

b) Didn’t you receive the letter I sent? 

c) I didn’t know he had received the gift. 

d) Didn’t you like it after you received it? 
I try to ridicule lightly a series like the follow- 
ing, which may be no more educative than 
received ten times: 

a) Didn’t I receive it? 

6) Didn’t he receive it? 

c) Didn’t we receive it? 

d) Didn’t they receive it? 
If the corrections are perfect the first time, the 
pupil gets ‘“‘O.K.” on his paper, which he files 
away until the end of the semester, and I put 
a cross after that date in my grade-book. If 
the corrections are not wholly satisfactory, the 
paper gets only an “‘O,” my grade-book gets 
only one line of the cross, and the ““K”’ and the 
second line of the cross are withheld until they 
are satisfactory. An experienced teacher will 
see why I believe in a few themes thoroughly 
read and digested by the teacher and carefully 
revised, if necessary, by the pupil rather than 
frequent themes hastily read and carelessly 
corrected. Of course, if you have time to read 
and to follow up the correcting of weekly or 
biweekly themes, so much the better. 


There are several other devices that I 
have found valuable in teaching spelling. 
To insure careful looking at words with 
junior high classes, it sometimes pays to 
have the youngsters list the words alpha- 
betically and, later, to write the mono- 
syllables alphabetically in one column, 
the words of two syllables in another 
column, the words of three syllables in 
another, and so on. This sounds dull, but 
I have found that classes rather enjoy it 
and that it is useful thus to review alpha- 
betization and syllabification on a sec- 
ondary-school level. 

Despite its oral character, a spelling- 
bee is still worth having about once a se- 
mester in the junior high school. With an 
emendation, however: The old-fashioned 
spelling-bee lets the poor spellers drop 
out on their first miss, and only the best 
spellers have the dizzy glory of repeated 


opportunities to spell. That may make 
for better entertainment, but, for educa- 
tive purposes, motivation for work in 
mastering a particular set of words comes 
from requiring everybody on either side 
to keep on spelling, with a mark against 
his side for every word he spells wrong. 
The side with the smaller score wins. And 
even in a spelling-bee the teacher can 
still teach. The words used should be im- 
portant ones and ones that the pupils 
have studied. Someone should write each 
missed word on the blackboard after it 
has been spelled correctly, leave it there 
for a moment or two, erase it, and then 
it should be given again to be spelled— 
all this to motivate attentive listening in 
those not spelling. 

Another game I like to use whenever 
there proves not to be class time enough 
to write the sentences I have prepared or 
whenever I have four or five minutes to 
fill in at the end of the period. This game 
teaches punctuation, too, and motivates 
keen listening. I read, for example, the 
following sentence twice: ‘““Weren’t you 
afraid,”’ he asks in a quiet tone, “to go 
across the lonely fields at night?” 

The first pupil should say, ‘‘Quotes.”’ 
The second should say “Capital W-e-r-e- 
n-apostrophe-t.” The third, “Y-o-u.” 
The fourth, ‘“A-f-r-a-i-d.” The fifth, 
“Comma.” The sixth, “Quotes.’’ And so 
on until we come to the question-mark 
and the quotes at the end. All this should 
go briskly, as the order of reciting has 
been arranged before the game starts, 
and a person who does not know his turn 
is penalized the same as if he had mis- 
spelled. Anybody who misses stands up 
until he makes good on another turn 
after it has been around the entire class. 
The pupils who have not stood up at all 
win, although the final score need not be 
made important. 

When the first sentence is finished, I 
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then read aloud twice another sentence, 
or pair of sentences (if the class needs to 
review sentence-sense) filled with re- 
quired spelling words and points about 
punctuation: ‘‘Why didn’t you shout?” 
he asked pleasantly. “I was too busy try- 
ing to separate the angry dogs to hear 
your low-pitched voice.’”’ I may warn 
them of a hyphenated word, and I am 


Practical Logi 
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"Tuer is no contradiction in teaching 
the young to love poetry and also train- 
ing them to think critically, just as there 
is no contradiction in a logician like John 
Stuart Mill or a mathematical philoso- 
pher like Whitehead being deeply moved 
by the poetry of Wordsworth. The aes- 
thetic impulse is as much a constituent 
part of human nature as is the need to 
reason objectively about the world. It is 
a naive notion that the exercise of logical 
insight must perforce come in conflict 
with the powers of the imagination. No 
more harmful and fallacious notion 
could have been hatched. The organism 
is a unity which responds in a multitude 
of ways to the challenge of the environ- 
ment. Mind and body are one; imagina- 
tion and reason are interrelated. Both 
are needed for the full development of 
the human personality. 

It is hard for some teachers to realize 
the incredible degree of prelogical think- 
ing among adolescents. In the classroom, 
under the censorious eye of the teacher, 
they will talk rationally; but as soon as 
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willing to have spelled ahead angry or 
shout or pitched or voice (unrequired 
words) if anybody is doubtful. This may 
occasion enough delay to make reason- 
able a third reading of the sentences. As 
experienced teachers will realize, the 
sentences I have chosen are fairly hard; 
I should begin the game with much easi- 
er ones. 


in the Classroom 


GLICKSBERG' 


they are free to act according to impulse, 
they revert to type. Instead of evaluating 
a statement on its logical merits, they 
respond to the emotional implications of 
what is being said. This makes plain the 
well-known psychological fact that the 
emotions enter intimately into the think- 
ing process. Pure thinking is an abstrac- 
tion that has little correlation with prac- 
tice. The ideal is steadily to be aware of 
emotional interference and to discount it 
in forming rationally considered judg- 
ments. 

Not only in childhood is the boundary 
line between fantasy and reality shadowy 
and fluctuating; this state persists into 
the early stages of adolescence, if not be- 
yond. The child, like the savage, is an 
implicit believer in the power of magic 
that resides in objects. He ignores the 
law of cause and effect, preferring a form 
of prelogical thinking whereby any phe- 
nomenon can become the cause of some 
effect. He is not troubled by any contra- 
dictions in his thinking. Many adoles- 
cents behave more or less in the same 
way. 

Recently a class of freshmen was asked 
whether they would go to a fortuneteller 
in order to determine what career to 
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pursue. To the utter surprise of the 
teacher, quite a number of the students 
believed that fortunetellers could predict 
what was to happen in the future. They 
gave examples of some amazing feats of 
clairvoyance. One fortuneteller had pre- 
dicted that their home would catch fire 
on a certain day, and it did. Another stu- 
dent related an instance of a fortuneteller 
who gave the exact date on which an 
uncle would die; he died that day. Noth- 
ing the teacher said made any difference. 
They could not explain how fortunetell- 
ers, for a trifling sum, are able to antici- 
pate the course of the future. Have they 
any control over events that have not 
yet taken place? Still the students re- 
mained unconverted. They could not 
answer these arguments, but facts were 
facts. 

Some teachers, recalling the drearily 
abstract and unprofitable course in logic 
they took while at college, are of the 
opinion that such a study has no place in 
the high school. It is too difficult for the 
adolescent mind to grasp. This, however, 
is to stress the formal content rather than 
the dynamic method of logic. It is like 
saying that the study of prose has no 
place in the high-school curriculum be- 
cause it is too difficult, until the student, 
like M. Jordain, realizes that he has been 
speaking prose all his life and the terror 
vanishes. Whether or not it is studied in 
the schools, it is being used, well or bad- 
ly, from the time the child first begins to 
think and speak. The student is using 
logic practically every day of his life. He 
passes judgment, he makes decisions, he 
forms conclusions—all on the basis of a 
crude but workable logic. If the logic 
didn’t work, he would soon find himself 
in a bad mess. Insoluble problems would 
assail him, and he would be compelled to 
revise his system of assumptions or else 
suffer a nervous breakdown. 


Exercises devoted to problems in 
straight thinking do not lie outside the 
interest and ability of high-school stu- 
dents. Such exercises, if not rendered 
formal, would engage their interest be- 
cause they would soon discover that by 
the use of logic their insight is deepened 
and their power of control increased. The 
question hinges on method and not on 
subject matter. The subject matter is 
provided by the life-experiences of the 
students themselves: their dilemmas, 
their doubts and beliefs, their prejudices 
and superstitions. What is right and 
wrong, and how does one go about deter- 
mining that? What is the role of evidence 
in the formation of judgments? When is 
one warranted in drawing a reasonably 
valid conclusion? What is the function of 
probability in the assessment of empiri- 
cal truth? It is, indeed, an encouraging 
sign that a number of recent textbooks 
on the teaching of high-school English 
attempt to deal with such problems. 

Practical logic, as applied consistently 
to the life-problems students have to 
face, would awaken intense interest: it 
would be a challenge to the young to 
clear up their mental confusion. No one, 
not even an adolescent, prefers a specious 
to a genuine solution. The prime pre- 
requisite, the best motivation, is the 
presence of a deeply felt problem: a 
forked-road situation. Once that is given, 
the rest is relatively easy. There is no 
question of imposing the answer on the 
student; he must find it for himself. 
What he has to learn, however, is the 
method of scientific reasoning, the dy- 
namics of practical logic. Once he be- 
comes aware of the usefulness of such a 
method, the increased power it gives him 
of coping with reality, he will be all the 
more inclined to adopt it until it becomes 
habitual with him. 

In the case of boys and girls of thirteen 
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—with older groups it is a different story 
—it is often difficult to distinguish be- 
tween what they pretend to believe and 
what they sincerely believe as the result 
of having interpreted their past experi- 
ences. Their beliefs have not yet been 
brought under the discipline of critical 
reason. There is no great harm in believ- 
ing anything, even the most fantastic 
superstition. What difference does it 
make? Who knows but that it may be 
true? Anything, even miracles, may hap- 
pen. Life is an adventure, a “Let’s Pre- 
tend” program, a book more amazing in 
its way than Alice in Wonderland. 

Why test every phenomenon by the 
canon of rationality and verifiability? 
That takes the fun out of life. Thus one 
lad was convinced that ghosts existed. 
How could it be proved that they did 
not? Why, then, were people afraid to 
walk in cemeteries at night? If the dead 
never come back to haunt us, would 
grown-ups be afraid? Therefore ghosts 
were to be reckoned with, and no argu- 
ments were of any avail in shaking his 
firm conviction. 

Such instances—and they could be 
multiplied many times—illustrate the 
prevalence of superstition in the ado- 
lescent mind: superstitions which are 
effectually dispelled with additional ex- 
perience and growing critical insight. 
But neither the experience nor the ripen- 
ing insight is sufficient to root out of the 
mind fixed habits of illogicality, a ten- 
dency to jump to assumptions and from 
them leap to mistaken inferences. In the 
realm of generalizations, high-school 
students know no hesitation. They are 
sure of themselves and are ready at a 
moment’s notice to solve the most ab- 
struse problem. Of course, women are 
inferior to men intellectually. What 
about woman’s place? No doubt about it 
—she belongs in the home. That is her 


social and biological fate—to rear a 
family. 

Teachers who are surprised at the su- 
perstitious nature of high-school stu- 
dents should remember that these ado- 
lescents are only reflecting the mores of 
their community. They pass judgments 
and form beliefs in a manner not unlike 
their elders. Observe the many popular 
“psychology” cults that do a flourishing 
business in this country.” There are self- 
appointed prophets who will, for a con- 
sideration, tell you how to manage your 
life successfully ; there are sages who will, 
if you take their course or buy the book 
they have written, pass on to you the 
secret of how to win friends and influence 
people; there are seers who can look into 
the future as far as human eye can see— 
nay, further. Charlatans batten on the 
credulity of the masses who hope to gain 
by magical means what life denies them 
in reality. The young simply reflect this 
magical attitude. 

Stereotypes compounded of emotion- 
alized attitudes are difficult to eradicate 
in the adult who is quite adept at dis- 
covering excellent reasons for his most 
irrational beliefs. The young are even 
more impulsive and irrational; but fortu- 
nately they are still plastic, impression- 
able, open to the voice of reason, still 
curious about themselves and the world 
they live in, still willing to experiment, 
to look for truth in strange places. If, 
therefore, the English teacher essays to 
teach critical thinking, perhaps without 
even mentioning the name, he is bound 
to secure interesting results. If he plans 
the lesson well, he will provoke some 
stormy sessions. 

A senior class was asked to write on a 
number of suggested topics: ‘Some Su- 
perstitions I Have Outgrown,” 
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Wars Will Always Go On” (a subject in 
line with the views the students had ex- 
pressed the previous day), ““Some People 
Don’t Think Straight,” and so on. On 
the day when the theme was due, the 
teacher began by saying: “There are 
some problems which have troubled me 
for a long time, problems to which I 
should like to have a solution. Perhaps 
you can help me. Here is one: Do you be- 
lieve that women are innately inferior to 
men?” 

Two students raised their hands to say 
they disagreed—women had achieved 
eminence in many fields: art, fiction, 
labor, government, science. Some, how- 
ever, heatedly argued that, no matter 
how hard women tried, they could not 
compete with men, who were definitely 
superior intellectually. 

Another question was: ‘Do you be- 
lieve there will be another depression aft- 
er the war?” To this there were a number 
of hands—about six students were con- 
vinced there would be. There was one 
after the last war. It was common sense 
to expect it would happen again. 

Then came the third question: “Is a 
third World War inevitable?” About 
this issue the students were even more 
confident. A war was bound to occur 
every twenty years. It had been so in the 
past. Didn’t that prove it would always 
go on? It was human nature to quarrel, to 
fight, to desire what others possess. You 
can’t change human nature. As long as 
there were any Germans left, they would 
prepare for a war of revenge. There were 
Fascists in other parts of the world—in 
South America, for example—who would 
be trouble-makers later on. 

The discussion brought to a close, the 
teacher pointed out that these questions, 
particularly the last two, to which they 
had given such positive answers, were 
hard, if not impossible, to answer with 


complete certainty, even by experts. 
Why? The future is contingent, not fully 
predictable, because not all the factors 
are under control, as in a laboratory ex- 
periment. Imponderables stand in the 
way; complex variables spoil the blue- 
print of the future. The best we can 
achieve is a weighted statistical proba- 
bility. As for human nature being this or 
that, what was human nature? Did it re- 
main unchanged throughout the long 
evolution of time? Then, too, they con- 
demned the human nature of other peo- 
ple: the Germans. What about their 
own? If human nature was inherently 
warlike, then they, too, were to blame 
for the outbreak of war. Yet they spoke 
as if they were innocent and peace-lov- 
ing. Hadn’t they met many people who 
don’t want war and don’t like to kill? 
Couldn’t one argue that “human nature 
is peace-loving?” 

One never knows when the lightning 
of discussion will strike in the classroom. 
One day the class had been reading Long- 
fellow’s poem, “The Arsenal at Spring- 
field.”” The students were asked to in- 
terpret the meaning of the lines: 


Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


Some couldn’t do it, but one lad grasped 
the meaning immediately. Only he added 
that he didn’t agree. First of all, it was 
impossible to redeem the human mind 
from error. That was an idealistic scheme 
which had no correspondence with reali- 
ty. Second, the hope of educating the 
intelligence and developing the reason of 
all mankind was utopian. It simply 
couldn’t be done. Finally, he did not be- 
lieve that there were any means of put- 
ting an end to war. He stuck stubbornly 
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to his thesis that human nature remained 
unchangeably the same. Men were self- 
ish, aggressive, animalistic. 

When asked about those leaders who 
were now making plans to outlaw war 
and create an international organization 
to maintain peace, he professed skepti- 
cism. What about the speeches of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt? What in the world were 
the American boys fighting for? He had 
his answer to all that. These speeches 
were meant for public consumption. He 
was convinced, he said, that if we asked 
these statesmen their private opinion 
they would admit that they had no hope 
of putting an end to war. 

Such discussions are valuable if they 
do nothing more than arouse the spirit of 
thoughtful inquiry. One day the class 
was discussing the radio play by Orson 
Welles, “His Honor, the Mayor,” which 
concerns the efforts of the people of a 
small community to prevent the White 
Crusaders, a Fascist organization, from 
holding a meeting. The Mayor alone 
holds out against the pressure of the 
community. Freedom of speech and the 
right to assemble peaceably are guaran- 
teed by the Bill of Rights. If the people 
didn’t like the law, they had a perfect 
right to change it; but while it was law, 
it should be enforced. The class was 
asked what they would do if they were in 
the Mayor’s place. 

Quite a number maintained that they 
would follow the Mayor’s example and 
grant the White Crusaders the right to 
speak, even though they disagreed with 
their doctrines. Some, however, argued 
that this was dangerous. It was “un- 
American” to permit racial hate and 
religious intolerance to be preached, 
without doing something about it. Some- 
one else jumped up to declare that, on 
the contrary, it was “un-American” to 
restrict the right of free speech in any 


way. One lad, a German refugee, arose to 
point out that it was the practice of the 
Nazis to utilize so-called “freedom of 
speech” for their own nefarious purposes. 
What, then, is “American” or “‘un-Amer- 
ican’’? It is dangerous to assume that we 
know what we mean by such a general- 
ized term as “un-American” and that 
others understand the term in our sense. 

Such discussions can serve as a point 
of departure for projects that will intro- 
duce students to the method of scientific 
thinking. In addition to its formal work 
in the reading of required texts and the 
mastery of fundamentals in rhetoric and 
grammar, each English class would de- 
vote a portion of its time to forums on 
important contemporary issues. Instead 
of holding windy debates, why not bring 
the scientific method into play? It need 
not explicitly be labeled as such. One 
teacher in a colored neighborhood asked 
her students to quote and analyze state- 
ments they frequently heard or read 
which were without foundation: rumors, 
remarks born of racial or religious preju- 
dice, superstitious notions, proverbs not 
borne out by the test of experience. After 
setting down the quotation, the students 
were asked to point out what was wrong 
with it and then proceed to show what 
must be done to test its validity. The re- 
sults were gratifying in that they indicat- 
ed what can be done with first-year high- 
school students. One colored girl chose 
the remark: “‘Negroes give off an offen- 
sive racial odor.’’ She was indignant but 
clear-headed and incisive in her attempt- 
ed refutation. How many Negroes, she 
asked, had the person who made this re- 
mark actually smelled? How acute and 
reliable were his olfactories? To what ex- 
tent was he influenced by racial preju- 
dice? If he were blindfolded, would he 
still be able to detect ‘‘the Negro smell’’? 
To prove the truth of his statement, we 
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should have to examine thousands of 
members from various races, and analyze 
their bodily odors carefully to determine 
whether the Negroes really give off a dis- 
tinctive racial smell—one, moreover, that 
is unpleasant. 

These are no more than cursory sug- 
gestions. Discussion alone will not re- 
move deep-seated emotional prejudices 
or extirpate the roots of bias, but it can 
throw light on dark places and gradually 
compel students, still open to the voice of 
reason, to re-examine the basis for their 
hasty, yet cocksure, assumptions. In one 
class that was reading about Puritan at- 
titudes and beliefs in the journal of 
John Winthrop, some students were led 
to ask whether witches were real. Anoth- 
er student inquired whether the people of 
that time actually believed in these su- 
perstitions. This precipitated a lively 
discussion whether the people of today 
were completely free from the hold of su- 
perstition. The exchange of ideas was 
richly rewarding. Instance after instance 
was given of the current influence of su- 
perstition, especially among men in the 
armed forces. Then one girl wanted to 
know how superstitions arise, why some 
people are predisposed to accept them. 
Ignorance and fear, it was agreed, were 
the twin parents of superstitious ideas. 
At this point, another student who had 
been listening intently piped up: “Are 
Zombies real? I have read somewhere 
that they are real.’’ Someone immediate- 
ly called out: “Don’t believe everything 
you read.”’ The printed word is no in- 
trinsic guarantee of truth. Are there not, 
the teacher pointed out, many printed 
books and documents—for example, in 
Hitlerized Germany—packed with de- 
liberate and foul lies? 

An error in logic, unlike a mistake in 
working out a problem in algebra, is 
more than an error in logic. Its implica- 


tions may be far-reaching. Emotional at- 
titudes may be involved that are not ac- 
cessible to rational analysis. The error 
may spring from an initial bias, a pre- 
conception so firmly held that it escapes 
detection and yet colors all conclusion. 
Just as the study of formal grammar as 
a mental discipline has bogged down, so 
the study of dynamic logic may prove 
successful in a given instance and yet 
fail to affect the behavior of the organism 
in other unprepared situations. In either 
case there is no carry-over value. 

Consider the case of a class engaged in 
discussing the problem of racial preju- 
dice. Each student professed to sub- 
scribe to the views set forth in the Dec- 
laration of Independence: that all men 
are created equal. Abstractly, each one 
fervently believed in democracy. Every 
group should be accorded equal rights 
and opportunities, regardless of color or 
race or creed. One student, however, 
when he got up to speak, betrayed un- 
common emotional disturbance. He 
seemed disinclined to say anything. Fi- 
nally, and with considerable embarrass- 
ment, he declared that he preferred to 
remain neutral. Not a word more could 
be gotten out of him. The audience, com- 
posed in part of Negro students, watched 
the performance intently. 

At the end of the period this student 
asked the teacher if he could speak to 
him privately. When they were alone, he 
burst out as if glad to unburden his mind 
freely. “I have lived among Negroes and 
I know what I am talking about. You 
can’t trust them. They are vicious and 
mean. They'll stab you in the back every 
chance they get. They hate white men 
and I hate them. I wouldn’t associate 
with them under any circumstances. All 
this talk about equality is all right but it 
won’t work.” Nothing would convince 
him that he was wrong. Here was a griev- 
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ous error based upon a number of un- 
fortunate experiences: neighborhood con- 
tacts, race rumors, gang fights. No 
amount of argument would change his 
mind. Not even when it was pointed out 
to him that in the United States there 
were thirteen million Negroes and that 
those he knew, assuming they were as 
bad as he made them out to be, were only 
a statistically insignificant portion of the 
race. Why should he indict a whole peo- 
ple on the basis of a few personal and 
perhaps unrepresentative experiences in 
the past? 

In Science and Sanity, Alfred Korzyb- 
ski declared that mathematics was the 
purest and most satisfactory language of 
science, the language of the future. Un- 
fortunately, it is a specialist’s tongue, 
comprehensible to only a few. Others 
have to struggle along as best they can 
with a language that is ambiguous and 
emotionally charged. Korzybski failed to 
envisage a method which is intermediate 
between mathematics and the vulgar 
tongue: the isotype method, developed 
by Otto Neurath and his collaborators 
during the last twenty years. Here is the 
language of knowledge: simple, graphic, 
coldly objective. It will not, to be sure, 
satisfy the other needs that language 
satisfies, but it can serve a highly useful 
purpose in counteracting the distorting 
effect of linguistic signs. Instead of deal- 
ing with vague and dangerous abstrac- 
tions, the isotype method describes peo- 
ples, nations, states, wars, population, 
by means of simple charts and straight- 
forward factual statements. The con- 
fusion that an overwhelming diversity of 
facts causes is neutralized by the method 


3In The Nature of Proof (New York, 1938), 
Harold P. Fawcett shows how classroom procedures 
can be devised by means of which geometric proof 
is an aid to the cultivation of critical thought. 


of visualization. The isotype method 
merely attempts to depict the connection 
between facts. The isotype method, de- 
clares Otto Neurath, is ‘founded on a 
special visual dictionary of about two 
thousand symbols and a special visual 
grammar which can be used to tell a 
story in pictures which can be under- 
stood almost at a glance.”4 The impor- 
tant thing about all this is that it can be 
constructively applied to education. 
There is a place for it in the English 
classroom. Visual aids are themselves 
good teachers. They explain themselves; 
they improve our means of cultural com- 
munication; they make for better ex- 
tensional thinking. 

Rationality is not the aim and end, 
the alpha and omega of life on earth; but 
it plays an important part in making life 
function more smoothly. The adolescent 
must learn how to think, but the think- 
ing will be straight and fruitful and con- 
sistent only if it is animated by a respect 
for knowledge and an earnest desire to 
arrive at the truth. Thus even in the 
realm of practical logic the moral equa- 
tion intrudes, and it cannot be kept out. 
The scientific attitude is fundamentally 
moral in its efforts to get at the truth. If 
the student should ask, ‘“‘Why be so 
rigorously logical? Why always consult 
the facts?” the reply must be that sci- 
entific reasoning leads expectations to 
square with consequences. It chastens 
foolish pride and exposes the folly of the 
irrational. 

It is time for English teachers to be as 
much concerned about the grammar of 
thinking as about the niceties of gram- 
mar. To ask that English teachers train 
their students to think critically is not 
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unwarrantably to extend the scope of 
their professional duties. Their aim is not 
only to teach literature and language but 
also to set the mind free, and there is no 


better method for approaching the study 
of literature or mastering the art of ex- 
pression than by extensive training in 
the art of practical logic. 


The Shared, Contemporary Experience as a 
Basis for Freshman Composition 


CHARLOTTE C. 


Arnovcn the median I.Q. of the fifty- 
five mid-year freshmen with whom I 
worked in English I Expression was only 
three points lower than the median for 
the Evanston Township High School, 
there were, in the two classes, more than 
the usual number of pupils who were out 
of step because of physical handicaps, 
personality problems, and family situa- 
tions. Eight had I1.Q.’s in the eighties, 
four were repeaters; there were two dif- 
ficult persons whose serious troubles out- 
side of school had left an impact upon 
their behavior, and two whose health 
made it impossible for them to maintain 
regular attendance. A number of others 
had at one time or another bogged down 
in grade school. On the other hand, there 
were several accelerated pupils, including 
two with I.Q.’s above 130 and with un- 
usual writing ability. One class was an 
exceptionally restless assortment of in- 
dividuals whose interest span was short 
and whose method of asserting superiori- 
ty, at first, was to argue with the teacher 
and to wave hands frantically whenever 
a classmate made an error. 

Moreover, the 1945 mid-years entered 
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Evanston Township High School under 
a cloud, the cloud of the reputation of the 
1944 group, among whom there had been 
a high percentage of failure. The first 
week, several of the pupils inquired anx- 
iously whether I thought they would 
“set through.” They felt the difficulty of 
entering a large school where everything 
was running full speed. One girl voiced 
what she sensed might be an attitude 
when she said, ‘““Mid-years are a nui- 
sance, aren't they?” Their attitude 
toward English was negative. One boy 
seemed obsessed with the idea that we 
were going to spend the term on preposi- 
tional phrases. On the part of the majori- 
ty, however, there was a friendly and 
frank, sometimes an embarrassingly 
frank, attitude and a readiness to do 
homework even if it had no meaning, for 
they had been indoctrinated with the 
idea that high school is hard and they 
were anxious about their chances of suc- 
cess. 

In spite of Evanston’s rich environ- 
ment, the introductory letters assigned 
for the first meeting of the class were 
dull, vague, and general. There was a 
wide range in mechanical correctness 
and neatness, but there was very little 
originality or feeling. The only personali- 
ty revelation was one boy’s statement 
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that he did not like English teachers. 
There were no evidences of the kaleido- 
scopic world in which these young people 
are growing up. 

Such dulness arises, I believe, not from 
barrenness of experience, but from a 
mental catalepsy that takes place when a 
pupil starts to write a theme. (Many 
adults suffer from this stoppage all their 
lives.) The young writer does not know 
what to write about, how to plan, or how 
to begin. With the help of his harassed 
parents, he has squeezed the life out of 
his hobby, his camping trips, and the 
family stories by the time he has sur- 
vived elementary school. The fourteen- 
year-old does not reflect philosophically 
on his childhood; childhood narratives 
are written by adults whose experiences 
are screened through later introspection. 
About his future vocation he writes ei- 
ther in a romantically vague way or with 
stilted platitudes. Too frequently his 
sterility of ideas causes him to scrawl a 
few general judgments and opinions, aft- 
er which he hopefully counts the words 
he has painfully accumulated. 

Before a beginner can write with any 
effectiveness, he must be helped in the 
process of creation. He must be shown, 
not told, how to describe what he sees, 
hears, and feels. Only the keenly percep- 
tive person learns the trick from reading; 
the multitude must be taught how to use 
facts, specific detail, illustrations, and 
colorful words to make writing come 
alive. 

To show these mid-year freshmen how 
to write, and not loathe writing, I decid- 
ed to try using as a basis for our expres- 
sion whatever common ground of ex- 
perience we could find in our immediate, 
new high-school environment and in cur- 
rent radio programs, newspapers, and 
magazines. The shared, contemporary 
experience affords the best subject for 


group planning and group writing. Group 
planning gets the beginner over the 
hump; it eases his tension by eliminating 
the first bottleneck of production. 

Our most fruitful sources of shared 
experiences were the films sponsored by 
the English and social-studies depart- 
ments and the all-school convocations. 
“Here Is China” and “The Silent Vil- 
lage,’ the story of Lidice, were a part of 
the English department’s program 
toward international understanding. We 
planned and practically wrote our first 
report together. The information and the 
ideas the pupils brought from the show- 
ing of ‘“‘Here Is China” were listed on the 
board. All general, vague statements, 
such as ““This was an interesting movie” 
or “I learned a lot about China,”’ were 
banned. We took time to formulate spe- 
cific statements, such as “People whose 
homes had been destroyed were seen 
trudging in long lines stretching for 
miles” or “After the Japanese invasion 
in 1937, everything had to be moved 
west.’ Working together, we laid out a 
simple pattern. We wrote an opening 
sentence which anyone was at liberty to 
use in his report. We decided what the 
topic ideas of each paragraph should be. 
We made notes of the details and exam- 
ples that could be used to amplify each 
idea. We listed names of places and peo- 
ple we might need to be able to spell. 
After we had assembled specific informa- 
tion, we discussed our reactions to the 
picture and our changes in attitude 
toward the Chinese. This recalling and 
interpreting of a very recent experience 
is valuable practice in learning to talk 
about ideas. In class, the second day, we 
wrote our reviews, using our notes and 
dictionaries to help us spell and to select 
vivid words. I worked with individual 
students as they struggled to write good 
sentences, for I wanted them to look up- 
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on me as a helper in creation not as a 
mere corrector of errors in usage. 

The third day in class, I evaluated the 
reviews, commending effective sentences 
from as many papers as possible and 
pointing out why they were effective. Be- 
cause as a group we had pooled our ideas, 
almost everyone had a fairly successful 
review. On the fourth day, the pupils 
handed in their papers, revised and cor- 
rected in accordance with my rather ex- 
tensive comments. Earlier I had stressed 
the idea that re-writing is not a punish- 
ment, but a normal writing procedure, 
and I had emphasized that idea by anec- 
dotes about well-known writers. To some 
people, this rather extended writing proj- 
ect may seem too time-consuming for a 
simple two-page theme, but I know the 
class time was far better spent in this 
manner than it would have been in 
checking errors or in filling in blanks in 
fifty dull sentences a day. 

“The Silent Village’? was our second 
film. Before the showing, we discussed 
what we had learned about specific de- 
tail in our first writing project. We set up 
a pattern which could be used for any re- 
port: an introductory paragraph, two or 
three paragraphs describing what we saw 
and heard, and a concluding paragraph 
of comment. Pupils were always free to 
vary the pattern, but a definite plan 
helps the beginner to write clearly. After 
the showing, each student wrote his re- 
view before we talked about the picture. 
Three-fourths of the accounts revealed 
that the value of the specific—and, more 
important, how to write the specific— 
had been learned in our first group-writ- 
ing-demonstration lesson. On the fol- 
lowing day the class and I evaluated 
parts of different papers. Merely reading 
a good theme has little effect on the writ- 
ing of the ordinary student. If, however, 
an average pupil recognizes and explains 


why the statement, “‘If this film is seen 
by everyone, there will be no chance that 
Germany will get a soft peace,’’ is better 
writing than “I thought this was an in- 
teresting and educational movie,” he has 
learned the first principle of effective 
writing. Commenting on many sentences 
takes time, but it is the only way to 
teach writing. No beginner should be 
told his theme is poor without being 
shown why it is poor and how it can be 
improved. Writing on a recent, shared 
experience makes it more likely that 
pupils will learn from the evaluation of 
each other’s writing. The time spent in 
evaluation, as well as the quick return of 
written work, lends importance to writ- 
ing. Too much written work disappears 
into the hopper of the teacher’s desk, 
never to return or to return long after all 
interest in achievement has been lost. 

Two films shown by the social studies 
department gave opportunity for further 
practice in this kind of writing. The writ- 
ing of a report for one of these, the his- 
tory of the state of Texas, was assigned 
by the social-studies teacher, who told 
the pupils to follow the pattern used in 
their English classes. Many of the pupils 
consulted me about their papers. Those I 
read showed a satisfactory carry-over of 
the lessons in planning and in the use of 
specific information. Of course, if a 
teacher is to utilize shared, contempo- 
rary experiences without taking English 
class time to create them, her program- 
planning and her mind must be flexible. 
She must also be aware of what is going 
on in the whole school. This awareness 
does not require any elaborate machin- 
ery of correlation. 

Our first all-school convocation was 
the “Citizens of Tomorrow” program. 
Because of its varied items, we decided 
that each of us would select some one 
feature or impression. Covering the en- 
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tire program would have resulted in 
general, summarizing statements. Before 
class, each student wrote five specific 
statements about whatever impressed 
him most: Sadie Rafferty’s directing, the 
quick movements of the technicians, or 
the excitement of the assembling of 
twenty-eight hundred students. In class, 
after a pupil read his statements, the 
group helped him by suggesting ideas, 
details, and vivid words which could be 
added to the developing of that particu- 
lar phase. We also wrote comparisons, 
such as “It seems as though there is an 
invisible band between the voices of the 
chorus and the director. When the chorus 
stops singing, the band seems to break 
and she returns to herself once more.” 
We spent a full class period in group 
planning. Our papers, written in class the 
next day, had life and variety. The word 
“unity” had not been mentioned, but a 
demonstration lesson in unity had been 
taught. 

The Paul Robeson program was our 
great experience of the term. Because I 
wanted the uncoached ideas of the pu- 
pils, we wrote without group planning or 
discussion. Almost all of us had and ex- 
pressed an emotional reaction to Robe- 
son’s appearance. The six Negro pupils 
were proud. One of them wrote: ‘We 
were singing ‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’ when Paul Robeson entered. It 
seemed to me that I sang just a little bit 
louder. I cannot earnestly put what I 
felt on paper. The whole atmosphere 
seemed to have changed.” As a group the 
pupils did remarkably well in re-creating 
in their writing the excitement of the oc- 
casion, the thrill of seeing a great artist, 
and the social significance of the words of 
Robeson as he gave a plea for racial toler- 
ance. 

Other springboards for expression in 
our high-school environment included 


the Music Festival and the Vocational 
Conference. The Evanstonian literary 
supplements gave us motivation and 
student models for two writing projects. 
We studied the patterns of several ac- 
counts of personal experiences and at- 
titudes. In particular, we noted the de- 
vice of setting the dominant tone in the 
first sentence and returning to it at the 
end. Then we wrote similar articles, 
Some of ours were slavishly imitative, 
but there was a gratifying amount of 
reader interest. 

Teachers loom large in the environ- 
ment of the freshman. One of our early 
projects was the writing of sketches of 
faculty members, developed by selecting 
a dominant personality impression and 
making that impression vivid by the use 
of comparison or an extended metaphor. 
I happened to have some simple student 
models. A sketch, comparing a person to 
an elevator, was read through first for the 
effect. On a second, slow reading, the pu- 
pils jotted down all the words and ex- 
pressions which contributed to the com- 
parison. The listing of words, such as 
“swoops,” “swishes,” ‘‘zooms,” ‘‘de- 
scends,” ‘‘darts,’”’ makes the pupil see 
how vivid verbs help to create the de- 
sired effect in writing. I read several 
other papers to show the great possibility 
of variety. Our own sketches, written in 
class next day, included several clever 
ones with titles such as ‘‘Giant Waters,” 
“The Weather Woman,” “The Bird 
Woman,” and “The Human Question 
Mark.” The writing of place descriptions 
was demonstrated in the same way with 
emphasis on sense impressions. 

The spring of 1945 was, of course, a 
spring of unusual significance in world 
news. During the same period of time we 
were writing about shared or common 
experiences at Evanston High School, we 
were also giving oral and written reports 
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on radio programs on world affairs. Fre- 
quently, we began class with specific 
statements about the events of the San 
Francisco Conference. In our first group 
discussions there was too much pooling 
of ignorance about what should be done 
with Germany or what kind of postwar 
world we want. To improve our ability to 
be concrete and specific, for a time we 
excluded our own judgments and opin- 
ions and reported only facts or the state- 
ments commentators had made. When 
we ran out of content or information, we 
stopped talking. Sometimes pupils re- 
ported good comparisons they had heard 
over the radio or a vivid expression from 
a current magazine. During the days fol- 
lowing President Roosevelt’s death, we 
read about Roosevelt, talked about him, 
and wrote about him. In particular, we 
collected good writing on this occasion. 
The pupil who called my attention to 
Churchill’s figure of speech, “As for my- 
self, I have lost a dear and cherished 
friendship, which was forged in the fires 
of war,” had a different reaction to figur- 
ative writing than he would have if he 
associated figures of speech with hard-to- 
spell labels such as simile, metaphor, and 
metonymy, or with poetry, which may 
be a great experience for his teacher, but 
not for him. 

Ernie Pyle’s Brave Men will probably 
not find a place in the “Great Texts of 
Literature” course in Harvard’s new 
plan for general education, but his news- 
paper column gave us an excellent exam- 
ple of the use of detail to make writing 
vivid. Moreover, it described the con- 
temporary experiences of fathers, broth- 
ers, cousins, and friends, from whom 
some of us were receiving letters which 
we could tell about or read in class and to 
whom some of us wrote. Life magazine’s 
three-issue biography of Churchill gave 
us an abundant field for the study of the 


metaphor, for sentence patterns, and 
even for the use of the semicolon. Cur- 
rent writing can often afford a more 
stimulating discussion of the mechanics 
of capitalization and punctuation than 
do the already marked sentences in an 
English text. 

Although we did some routine work in 
grammar, spelling, and English usage, in 
addition to careful theme revision, the 
most important part of my teaching was 
the positive and creative approach to 
these pupils, to writing, and to oral ex- 
pression. One girl, of slightly below av- 
erage ability, who was repeating the 
course, entered the class with a sullen 
attitude. At the time of the Music Festi- 
val, she volunteered to lead a discussion 
on the music to be played and sung, for 
she was in the chorus. She remarked that 
she did not mind talking in this class be- 
cause she did not feel all the time that 
someone was going to jump on her if she 
made a mistake. 

A realistic evaluation at the end of the 
term revealed to me that, although no 
miracles had taken place, the results of 
this program had been successful far be- 
yond my expectations. The writing of the 
abler pupils was unusual in its spirit, 
vividness, and reader interest. These 
people, as they do in every stimulating 
class, took a keen delight in their success. 
More unusual, however, was the fact 
that theme writing and theme revising 
became less and less a struggle for the 
average and below-average pupil. David 
Cameron, the head of the English de- 
partment, who visited us two days and 
read over some of our themes, thought 
that they were surprisingly good, espe- 
cially for mid-year students. He was par- 
ticularly impressed by the progress made 
by one of the boys he knew, whose ability, 
according to I.Q. tests, is limited. At 
first, this boy had produced only five or 
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six stilted lines during a period. By the 
middle of the term he was writing a page 
of specific detail without an appalling 
number of errors. Boys who at first had 
inquired anxiously whether three-fourths 
of a page was enough were finding their 
material and ideas so abundant that they 
often had to come in during a study peri- 
od or after school to finish. Of the fifty 
pupils who were in school at the close of 
the term (four moved away from Evans- 
ton, and one dropped school), forty- 
three had folders of fifteen papers written 
and revised, in addition to writing exer- 
cises. Two others had achieved enough 
to receive credit. 

Our written and oral English work 
showed a wide variety of experience, 
ideas, and personalities in these two 
groups of people who in their first letters 
had appeared to be inarticulate. Of the 
shared, contemporary experiences which 
were the basis of our best writing, only 
two were created by the English depart- 
ment. The others were there in our en- 
vironment, ready to be reported, de- 
scribed, and interpreted. Their use re- 
quired merely awareness, a flexible syl- 
labus, and a willingness on the part of 
the teacher to drop the assigned work 
whenever a golden opportunity arose, for 
time is of the essence of vivid recall and 
of student interest. 


The following themes, each one the 
work of a different pupil, are examples of 
some of our writing projects and pat- 
terns. 


AN UNCONQUERABLE CHINA 


“Here Is China” is a moving picture produc- 
tion under the sponsorship of the United 
China War Relief. Clifton Fadiman is the 
narrator in this vivid epic of the many prob- 
lems of China. It portrays the life of the Chi- 
nese, their customs, and methods of warfare. 

Agriculture in China is best typified by the 


many problems of the Chinese farmer. The 
methods of farming are the same as they were 
five hundred years ago. Literally every tillable 
acre of land in China is used. There are few 
animals as pasture land is as scarce as dia- 
monds. Thus practically all farming is carried 
on by the iron muscles of the Chinese. 

The Japanese barbarians attacked China in 
1937. The beautiful modern capital of China, 
Shanghai, was their first objective. Fine resi- 
dential sections and modern colleges were all 
destroyed by the Jap in his advance into 
China. This did not break the Chinese, but 
served to strengthen their unquenchable 
spirit. 

The thousands of refugees who fled into 
central China set up cooperative industries to 
supply the materials of war to the gallant 
men on the fighting fronts. In doing this the 
Chinese not only helped the fighting forces but 
also provided themselves with work and money 
to purchase a daily bow] of rice. 

The Chinese government, formerly located 
in Shanghai, was moved to Chungking, a 
river city buried deep in the mountains. 
Chungking is known as “The City of Steps,” 
since it is necessary to climb over a thousand 
steps to go through the entire city. 

Many times Chungking has been levelled 
by Japanese bombs. 

This motion picture, “Here Is China,” 
typifies the spirit of an unconquerable nation 
—a nation that has undergone the hardships 
of plagues, pestilence, and famine. We cannot 
express the measure of gratitude we should feel 
to our great allies, the people of China.— 
Louis ZILLMAN. 


THE SILENT VILLAGE 


“The Silent Village” was presented by the 
British War Information Service. It was made 
in Cumgiedd in Wales. The parts were played 
as though this Welsh village were the village 
destroyed instead of the little mining place of 
Lidice, in Czechoslovakia. 

Cumgiedd was a happy place before the 
war. The people went to church, the children 
went to school, and the men worked in the 
mine. Everyone chatted gaily with one 
another because they were happy until that 
fateful day. The Germans, in their car with 
the loudspeaking system, went through the 
town proclaiming that Adolf Hitler was the 
ruler! The people, on the surface, seemed to 
continue their work calmly. They went to 
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church, the women did their housework, and 
the men worked in the mine. But underneath, 
below the surface, their hearts were boiling 
and bursting with rage! Secret meetings were 
held, and those who were discovered were 
killed. But that didn’t keep them from con- 
tinuing their plans. True, the people went to 
church—but a church that was watched; chil- 
dren went to school—a school where they 
could no longer speak their own language; the 
people continued their work—they couldn’t 
have lived otherwise. 

Then the fateful day came—the day of re- 
venge. Night approached and the men pre- 
pared. It was black with the night, when the 
attack was finally made. Guards were killed; 
and the villagers got the German head, Hein- 
rich Heydrich. 

The next day was tense. The Germans 
wanted the men. People sat in their homes, 
listening to the voices of the Germans while 
they wept. If the men were not known by 
nightfall, the whole village would be de- 
stroyed. The men were not known. 

A hymn was being sung as the men marched 
to be killed before the firing squad. The women 
wept as they saw their husbands killed; and, 
leaving their children, they left for the con- 
centration camp. The children were put into 
the hands of the “proper authorities.” The 
houses were burned to the ground. 

Yes, this happened in only a small, Czecho- 
slovakian village; it didn’t happen in Wales, 
England, or the United States. But to how 
many other villages has it happened? To how 
many more might it happen? Useful men were 
killed, women were tortured. What happened 
to the children? What might happen to our 
own children? It happened in only a small, 
Czechoslovakian village, but it might happen 
here. That is why we must fight, triumph over, 
and destroy the German Reich. We don’t 
want our villages burned down, and we must 
not let their villages be destroyed.—SusaNn 
LuGc. 


A HIGHLIGHT OF THE “CITIZENS 
OF TOMORROW” PROGRAM 


Miss Sadie Rafferty, the chorus director, 
gave E.T.H.S. one of the finest musical pro- 
grams I have witnessed this year. The a cap- 
pella choir sang Psalm 123, and the entire 
chorus of six hundred students sang a beauti- 
ful arrangement of “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 


Miss Rafferty made her entrance in a blar- 
ing yellow dress. Almost instantly she had 
the entire chorus under her command. Her 
whole body moved like a sound wave. When 
she directs, she moves her body into her 
baton, and it is the baton that directs the 
chorus. Her body repeats the notes of the 
chorus. It is only the notes that the chorus 
sings that move her. It seems as thougn there 
is an invisible band between her and the voices 
of the chorus. When the chorus stops singing, 
the band seems to break and she returns to 
herself once more. Truly, she is one of the 
most interesting characters I have seen.— 
DONALD CLIPPINGER. 


A HIGHLIGHT OF THE “CITIZENS 
OF TOMORROW” PROGRAM 


Recently the “Citizens of Tomorrow”’ radio 
program was broadcast from Evanston Town- 
ship High School. This program will go over 
the air waves Saturday at 10:00 A.M. on WGN. 
It promises to be an exciting show. 

Just below the stage that it was broadcast 
from was a row of black phonographs and 
what looked like computing machines. Three 
men sat near them to blow on them, adjust 
them, and listen to the sounds they trans- 
mitted through earphones. Up on the stage 
was a row of microphones that no one except 
the announcer dared approach. Each one 
was a different height from the stage. 

When the show began, the phonographs, 
with arms that had everything from lights to 
sounding boards on them, began turning. 
They turned throughout the entire show. 
Only the arms changed positions, however. 

Luckily, everything went off well, and I 
expect to hear a great show Saturday morn- 
ing.—ScoTT SHANKS. 


PAUL ROBESON 


There was an air of excitement all morning 
in E.T.H.S. I had heard that Frank Sinatra, 
Humphrey Bogart, or Lauren Bacall was 
going to visit the school. At the end of the 
seventh period I rushed to the assembly, 
anxious to see who the distinguished visitor 
was to be. 

We were singing “The Star Spangled 
Banner” when Paul Robeson entered. It 
seemed to me that I sang just a little bit 
louder. I cannot earnestly put what I felt on 
paper. The whole atmosphere seemed to have 
been changed. 
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I watched every move that Mr. Robeson 
made. Best of all I liked his smile. Also just 
the fact that he is a Negro made me feel a 
little bit prouder. I like to hear Paul Robeson 
talk almost as much as to hear him sing. His 
voice is so clear and deep. 

When the program was over, I practically 
fell down the stairs to get to shake his hand. 
The students seemed to like him very much. 
One girl was very much excited over the 
shaking-hands business. She was so afraid 
of not being able to shake his hand that she 
pushed through the crowd, tapping him on 
the shoulder childishly and asked him to 
please shake her hand. He gave her a wonder- 
ful smile. 

Douglas Wilson, a boy who plays the drums 
here at the high school, gave Mr. Robeson a 
cross that he made in arts and crafts. Paul 
Robeson said that he would remember him 
always. I will never be able to forget shaking 
his hand.—-LovuIsE TURNER. 


THE DEATH OF A HERO 


Extra! Extra! The sound thrilled my heart. 
Maybe the war was over. Maybe Russia de- 
clared war on Japan. All kinds of happy 
thoughts rushed through my mind. I bought a 
paper. “‘Roosevelt Dead” read the headlines. 
The big black letters seemed to hit me in the 
face. My heart jumped for a moment; I 
couldn’t believe it. The first thing I asked 
myself was how? Where? The article stated 
“The White House announced late today 
that President Roosevelt had died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage. The death occurred this after- 
noon at Warm Springs, Georgia.” 

I walked slowly down the street with the 
paper in my hand and my eyes fixed on the 
sidewalk as I kept repeating to myself, 
“Franklin Roosevelt is dead.” 

Then I asked myself what will happen to 
the San Francisco conference and the Se- 
curity Council? How can we be without him? 
President Roosevelt left Harry S. Truman 
to take his place. Maybe Truman isn’t politi- 
cally big enough for the job. President Roose- 
velt wanted Wallace for Vice-President but the 
Democratic Party voted for Truman. 

I have to be fair though, I thought. Maybe 
Truman is a good man. The Democratic 
Party made a good choice when they put up 
Roosevelt years ago. 

Then my mind wandered. Just think I 
can’t remember any other President except 


Roosevelt. I think he was just as great as 
Washington, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. 
By this time I had reached my home and I 
slowly mounted the stairs and walked into the 
house. I turned on the radio. I caught the 
very end of one of President Roosevelt’s 
speeches on recording. As I listened a while 
these words stayed in my mind, “The only 
thing to fear is fear itself.” That’s right, I 
thought to myself, why be worrying about 
what’s going to happen? I’m sure our Presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman, will do his job well, 
and I, like many other Americans, am going to 
put my faith in him.—MArGARET BAKER. 


THE PRICE MY FAMILY IS 
PAYING FOR PEACE 


The price my family and many other fami- 
lies are paying for peace is the sending of a 
loved one, like a father, son, brother, or a 
cousin, off to war. In our case it is sending our 
father off to war. 

Some families are paying more for peace 
than just sending their men off to war. Many 
fathers, sons, brothers, and cousins have been 
killed. Men are dying for every inch of ground 
taken from the enemy. 

We were living in Coronado, California, at 
the time of the Pearl Harbor attack. Sunday, 
December 7, 1941, was a clear, sunny day. 
We did not know anything had happened until 
about eleven o’clock in the morning when my 
father got a phone call to report back to his 
ship. Then we turned on the radio and heard 
that Pearl Harbor had been bombed by the 
Japanese. This news seemed unbelievable to 
us. About a year before, I had been at Pearl 
Harbor. It seemed too tragic to believe that 
the once beautiful Pearl Harbor was almost all 
in ruins. 

We didn’t see my father till after Christmas 
that year. We found out later that he had 
helped convoy the Saratoga out to Honolulu. 
After he got back, he was transferred to San 
Francisco to take command of the Talbot, and 
was sent out into the Pacific again. 

My father came back once again to take 
command of a brand new destroyer before he 
returned to take a group of L.S.T. ships out for 
landings on enemy-held islands. Some of the 
islands include: Hollandia on New Guinea, 
Guadalcanal in the Solomons, Kwajalein and 
Roi in the Marshalls, Guam in the Marianas, 
Namur, Peleiu, and Palau. 

Twice my father has barely escaped being 
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killed or wounded. One time he was up in the 
Aleutian Islands when he got orders to report 
to San Francisco. I guess it was fate that made 
him miss the plane he was supposed to take 
to San Francisco because we learned later that 
it crashed and all of the passengers were killed. 
The other time when my father escaped being 


killed was when an ammunition dump blew up 
during an air raid and showered the ships near 
it. 

Now my father has shore duty at North- 
western University, but it won’t be long until 
he’s out fighting again, probably on the attack 
and landing on Tokyo.—Susan MCcFALt. 


Dramatics: An Instrument for Guidance 


HELEN G. ROWLAND" 


The production of a play, whether it 
be in high school or in elementary school, 
is one of the most worth-while extra- 
curricular activities that a school can 
encourage. In the field of dramatics there 
lies an excellent opportunity, better than 
in any other sphere, I believe, to give 
pertinent individual assistance in those 
areas of human experiencing in which 
youth need most help. Those areas are: 
(a) how to get along with others, (0) how 
the emotions and feelings are affected 
by conditioning factors of the environ- 
ment, (c) how to develop a wholesome 
philosophy of life, (d) how to be more 
charming, (e) how to choose wisely one’s 
recreations, and (f) how to work and 
study effectively.’ 

Through dramatics, too, the most im- 
portant objectives of extra-curricular 
activities are attained. Most of these 
objectives, even though intangible, are 
more essential than the mere acquisi- 
tion of facts. They include: (a) stimu- 
lation of worth-while recreational activ- 
ities and better use of leisure time, (0) 
increase in intellectual development, (c) 
making worth-while friendships, (d) in- 
crease in personal growth, (e) learning 

t Recently of Hamilton High School, Trenton, 
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to live in a democracy——becoming in- 
creasingly self-directive, (f) stimulation 
of new and better pupil-teacher rela- 
tionships, (g) encouragement of desir- 
able school spirit, and () learning co- 
operation and group action. 

Every child in school, every adult 
out of school, needs to feel himself a 
contributing factor in some activity, an 
active member of some social group.‘ 
Failure to be accepted by a group, a 
sense of.frustration, or a feeling of being 
an outcast creates a feeling of inade- 
quacy. To know that one has had a 
part in the success of a school project, 
of a community bond drive, of a church 
supper, gives one a sense of well-being 
that leads to happier living. Sound de- 
velopment in personal-social relations 
should be the chief goal of our educative 
process. In the production of our annual 
play, many such opportunities exist, 
and we use these opportunities to help 
our students to a fuller life. 

Let me recount for you briefly the 
organization in our system for the pro- 
duction of our annual senior play and 

3 Hamrin and Erickson, Guidance in Secondary 
Schools (D. Appleton—Century Co., 1939), p. 184. 
C. E. Erickson, ““The Role of Extracurricular Ac- 
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show you how much worth our pupils 
derive from it. The need of money for 
senior class activities is the motivation 
of the play; however, if the class were 
as rich as Croesus, there would still be 
a play. The selection, casting, and pro- 
duction of the play is placed in the 
hands of a faculty member, who, in 
turn, delegates much of the responsi- 
bility to the Dramatic Club. 

Our schedule provides a rotating sys- 
tem of periods for extra-curricular ac- 
tivities during the school day. Since 
these periods come only once in two 
weeks, much cannot be accomplished 
in that time. This year the schedule 
was improved to provide a period each 
day for some clubs, among which was 
the Dramatic Club. This club is open 
to seniors only and, since most of them 
carry heavy schedules and since senior 
chemistry and trigonometry classes meet 
during the same period, membership is 
small. This year there were*in the 
Dramatic Club a lusty nine, all girls. 
Any senior interested in dramatics, 
whether talented or not, is eligible for 
membership. 

The first problem was to select a play 
that would be most enjoyed in our com- 
munity. The club vetoed anything “high- 
brow’’—they felt that people, under the 
strain of war jobs and cares, wanted 
something to laugh at. Therefore a 
comedy was the choice. 

Next, committees wrote for and stud- 
ied catalogues to prepare a list of plays 
that would meet our needs. A play was 
rejected if (a) the royalty was more 
than $25, (6) a change of scenery was 
called for, (c) more than five boys were 
required (man shortage), or (d) the plot 
of the play was far fetched or poorly 
woven together. Seven plays survived, 
and these were sent for. They were read 
most carefully by every member of the 


club. Each play was discussed, defended, 
attacked. Here was excellent practice in 
getting along with others, i in making de- 
cisions, in exercising judgment. Our 
choice was submitted to our pemeipes 
for approval. 

Then came tryouts. Excerpts from the 
play were selected. These excerpts for 
each character were long enough to per- 
mit interpretation of the part without 
too much study. All tryouts, open to 
seniors only, were made in the auditori- 
um, and each candidate was scored by 
the sponsor according to criteria set up 
by the club. Those who did not secure 
a role in the play were asked to assist 
in the other work connected with its 
production. Then came a check with the 
office for the case history and scholastic 
record of each successful candidate. Inci- 
dentally, only one member of the Dra- 
matic Club was placed in the cast. 

The entire cast met and planned a 
schedule of rehearsals that would be 
satisfactory to all. In planning the sched- 
ule, consideration was given to existing 
obligations of the cast. Each agreed that 
the play must come first, and, if a choice 
had to be made, all other duties must 
be subordinated. Acceptance of the ob- 
ligation of contributing to a group was 
an important step in their development. 
We planned three after-school and three 
night rehearsals each week. 

I shall skip over the actual rehearsing 
except to say that for me, and I be- 
lieve for the youngsters, that was the 
most pleasurable part of the whole affair. 
Here was a group of boys and girls, 
many of whom were unacquainted with 
one another, meeting on a ground of com- 
mon interests, at a time when the 
best friendships are cemented. The so- 
cial contacts they made with one another 
will influence their lives. They soon 
learned that one was dependent upon 
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DRAMATICS: 


the other, that failure to be on time or 
failure to learn lines threw everyone off. 
It was more difficult to excuse negligence 
to the group than to me. Snobbish- 
ness does not make much headway 
with a group intent on a successful proj- 
ect. Ability is recognized and, through 
ability, an understanding of the person- 
ality is achieved. These friendships 
formed here I consider one of the most 
important results of dramatics. 

There certainly is no better basis for 
pupil-teacher relationships than play re- 
hearsals. Students meet the teacher here 
as a person. They learn many things 
about her, personal and professional. 
They find they can talk to her casually 
or intimately, joke with her, discuss 
home problems, boy-friends, school in- 
cidents, or whatever troubles or interests 
them. The teacher learns about them 
many things that have never appeared 
in any of their case histories. She learns 
of the crises in their lives and gets their 
slant on life. She learns how they meet 
disappointments and successes; how they 
react to criticism; how they work with 
each other; how much stamina they 
have; how they budget their time to do 
all the things necessary and important 
to them. 

There is far more to a play than re- 
hearsals. To perform its most important 
function, a play should provide an oppor- 
tunity for many people to contribute 
their ability and time. First of all, ad- 
vertising must be planned. We used the 
following mediums to advertise: news- 
papers, bus posters, store and school 
posters, school paper write-ups, assembly 
programs, talks by members of the Pub- 
lic Speaking and Debating Club, radio 
programs, the “Senior Flash,” which is 
a mimeographed newspaper issued just 
to advertise the play, and tag ads by 
seniors the week preceding the play. 
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This required co-operation not only 
from the pupils but also from the teach- 
ers. It called for long-time planning, 
interviews, letter-writing, and personal 
sacrifice of time. The suburban editor 
of our local newspaper suggested a plan 
of write-ups, typewritten and accurate, 
accompanied by photographs. A com- 
mittee handled that work. 

A student arranged with the transit 
company to place posters in busses. 
These were made by the printshop 
classes and placed in the busses between 
midnight and morning. The printshop 
classes also made the posters which were 
placed in stores and community centers, 
the programs, the tickets, and the tags 
which the seniors wore to advertise the 
play. 

Reporters of the school newspaper 
interviewed members of the club and 
cast for write-ups, and a group of Camera 
Club members took photographs. Anoth- 
er committee wrote, rehearsed, and pro- 
duced fifteen-minute skits to advertise 
the play during assembly programs. The 
Public Speaking and Debating Club 
wrote clever summaries and_ teasers 
about the play and delivered these be- 
fore each homeroom, each parent-teacher 
group in our system, and each elemen- 
tary assembly. Another group arranged 
with our local radio station, WI'TM, 
for time on the air. They wrote an 
original radio skit, which was presented 
by members of the club. Camera Club 
members helped by setting up micro- 
phones so that voices could be tested 
and the program boiled down to the 
time limit. Another group edited, typed, 
assembled, and distributed the ‘Senior 
Flash,” which contained articles about 
the play, about the cast, and about the 
unhappy moneyless state of the senior 
class. Art classes contributed humorous 
sketches. 
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Another entirely separate group was 
responsible for the stage design and 
construction. The art teacher and his 
classes planned and designed the set, 
the makeup, the costumes, and the 
cover design for the program. The shop 
teacher with his classes built the set 
and handled the light and stage effects. 
The financial end was capably handled 
by the Finance Club. Homeroom 
chairmen worked before school, after 
school, and during lunch and study 
periods to distribute tickets, keep rec- 
ords, and account for returns. This 
group, through the guidance of their 
sponsor, acquired excellent firsthand 
business training. They prepared state- 
ments, issued receipts, paid the taxes, 
paid expenses, and made final state- 
ments. There were many other groups 
who worked willingly and happily for 
the success of the play. Almost every- 
one in our school was involved directly 
or indirectly in the production. 

We can measure the results of this 
play financially; far more money was 
realized than the senior class needed. 
The surplus was turned over to the 
school fund to finance other activities. 
We cannot, however, measure so easily 
the results of the play in terms of bene- 
fits in social and emotional development 
derived by those contributing to its 
success. Certainly, numerous oppor- 
tunities for growth were provided. There 
was a good feeling of satisfaction in 
work well done. We applied the following 
criteria to evaluate the contribution 
made by our play to the growth of the 
student: 

1. Did the activity involve only skills the 
student had already mastered? 

Many skills were further developed by 

members of the cast only. Among these were 


speech skills, interpretation of the play, 
budgeting of time, memorization, and re- 


tention. Others increased skill in written 
expression. 


. Did the activity crowd out some other occu- 


pation which might be of more worth to the 
student at his particular stage of develop- 
ment? 

Apparently, to the students, there was 
more value in participation in the play than 
in any other activity. Academic students 
did not suffer—many retained their places 
on the honor roll. One boy gave up a part- 
time job; another sacrificed an opportunity 
to play varsity basketball. In one case, a 
boy on the danger line in math was moti- 
vated to do better work to retain his place 
in the cast. 


. Did the activity result in physical strain, 


excessive fatigue, overstimulation? 

There is no doubt that the activity did 
result in physical strain and fatigue, but 
it was not excessive. Careful scheduling 
of rehearsals will eliminate this hazard. A 
sensible attitude toward the project and 
confidence in one another, which can be 
obtained only through sufficient drill, will 
eliminate the danger of overstimulation. 
We had no breakdowns. School attendance 
was better than ever. We did have a drop- 
out when a boy had to make a choice between 
an outside night job with an orchestra 
and rehearsals. He made his own decision, 
and no stigma was attached to him because 
of it. Here was an opportunity for the group 
to study a boy’s personal problem from all 
angles, to understand it, and to sympathize 
with him in the difficulty of his situation. 


. Were the thinking and the planning of the 


activity done by the sponsor rather than 
by the student? 

I think the story of how we carried out 
our play production speaks for itself. The 
democratic way is the only way our stu- 
dents will tolerate. They like to think and 
plan for themselves, and they do it. 


. Was the student required to do critical 


thinking concerning the outcome of the 
activity? 

After the play, discussions were held in 
the club to list “‘do’s” and ‘“‘don’ts’” for 
the next year. These hints very frequently 
came long before the play was over. For in- 
stance, one suggestion was that a better plan 
for ticket distribution be put into practice. 
Another was to give the play three nights 
instead of two. Another was that we pur- 
chase sets of furniture for future plays. 
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So, you see, our play did serve its 
purpose. It did change pupils—for the 
better. It did help our students to get 
along with each other and to be more 
charming. It did help them to live in a 
democracy. It did stimulate new and 
better pupil-teacher relationships. A 
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student’s “Gee, you seem more like a 
friend than a teacher!” is adequate 
proof of this. 

Play production is pretty rough on 
the teacher, who has to put in long 
hours after school with no lightening 
of her schedule, but it is worth it. 


Teaching Figh-School Seniors the Scientific 
Attitude toward Life 


SARAH I. ROODY' 


Srvcere enthusiasm in the search for 
truth is one of the greatest inspirations 
that education can impart to young 
people. To encourage them in this im- 
portant quest and to give them the guid- 
ing principles that will keep them on the 
path is both a responsibility and a privi- 
lege for our profession. 

One of the most stimulating experi- 
ences in my life as teacher of senior Eng- 
lish in high school was a month’s unit 
on the scientific approach to life-prob- 
lems through the study of what is com- 
monly called “‘argumentation.” 

We began the unit with a discussion of 
Dr. Walter Reed’s investigations in 
Cuba at the time of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, leading to the discovery that 
the yellow-fever infection was being 
carried by a mosquito. In some of my 
classes I described the experiment my- 
self; in others I asked one of the pupils 
to relate it. As told by Paul de Kruif in 
Microbe Hunters, it is a dramatic story, 
and the pupils were keenly interested. 
At the close of the account they were 
ready to grasp the concept of the sci- 
entific method, which the chemistry 
students helped me to present. Almost 


* Head of the English department, Nyack (N.Y.) 
High School; author of the Plot Completion Test, 
to be available soon. 


every one of my 144 pupils was able, 
with very little assistance, to analyze 
Dr. Reed’s procedure into the steps of 
gathering and organizing the data, form- 
ing a hypothesis, testing the hypothesis, 
and drawing a conclusion. Great admira- 
tion was evidenced for Dr. Reed’s thor- 
oughness and for his restraint in refusing 
to jump at the conclusion that his theory 
was valid before he had tested it in every 
possible way. His objectivity is a splen- 
did example of the scientific attitude. 
When asked whether life-problems can 
be solved scientifically, the pupils de- 
cided that such an approach is not only 
possible but desirable. Their next as- 
signment was the listing of several prob- 
lems that enter the average person’s life. 
For a few days we discussed such matters 
as how to choose a career, how to select 
a college, how to plan for one’s future 
if one is of draft age, how to select a mate 
for marriage, how to arrive at a plan for 
disciplining the children if the parents 
disagree about it, and how to get along 
in marriage when there is a difference of 
race or religion. (The students decided 
that it is impossible to be completely 
scientific in some of these situations!) 
The next assignment, more personal 
in nature, was not discussed in class. 
Each pupil was asked to describe, in 
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writing, at least one of his own individual 
problems and to work out his solution as 
far as the formulation of the hypothesis. 
Some of the problems discussed were 
very intimate questions. For this reason 
and because I promised not to divulge 
the contents of any papers, I shall not 
quote from them here; but I feel free to 
say that they confirmed my belief that 
young people would welcome more help 
than they usually receive in solving their 
personal problems. 

As I had a set of test papers ready to 
return to the pupils at the time, we spent 
one class period working on the problem: 
“How can I improve my written Eng- 
lish?” The pupils were advised to ex- 
amine carefully my comments on their 
test papers and on other papers that had 
been returned to them previously and to 
read over the notes they had taken on 
my general criticisms of the written work 
of the entire group from time to time. 
Then they were told to analyze these 
data and form a hypothesis as to how 
improvement could be achieved. 

By this time the steps of the scientific 
method and the concept of the scientific 
attitude were clear in the minds of the 
average pupil. Now we were ready for 
the question around which would be 
centered our study of argumentation. 
As the Dumbarton Oaks Conference had 
just come to a close, we chose the ques- 
tion: “How should Germany be dealt 
with after the close of the European 
war?” 

This year I plan to conduct a research 
unit in at least one of my classes on the 
question: “Is Russia a menace to the 
future of democracy?” Another fruitful 
topic would be: “Can a middle way be 
worked out between the Kuomintang 
and Communism in China?” Any timely 
subject would be suitable; in some classes 
it might be wise to choose an easier one, 


such as a matter of student government 
or some other school problem. 

A week’s time was taken up with the 
study of various peace plans that had 
been proposed. All of the homework time 
and part of the class periods were devoted 
to research. The Reader’s Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature was very helpful in the 
locating of material, and the assistance 
of the school librarian was invaluable. 
We read articles about the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals and those of Secretary of 
the Treasury Morganthau, Lord Vansit- 
tart, Sumner Welles, Walter Lippmann, 
and other authorities. I supervised the 
note-taking to some extent, to make sure 
that the pupils were not recording gar- 
bled paraphrases. During that week the 
stress was placed upon becoming familiar 
with the provisions of the various plans 
rather than upon forming opinions about 
them. The pupils in each class worked in 
groups, each group studying a different 
plan. Reports were made by each group 
to the class as a whole. Some students 
voluntarily hunted up books and articles 
dealing with additional plans and pre- 
sented reports on the views of Leopold 
Schwarzchild, the Five Hollanders, Dr. 
Moulton and M. Marlio, Ely Culbert- 
son, and editors of various magazines 
and newspapers. In order to reserve judg- 
ment, if possible, until the evidence was 
in, we held no class discussion of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of any plan 
until all plans had been explained. 

Considerable time was spent in analyz- 
ing the purposes of the various proposals. 
The pupils in all of the classes, without 
any priming by the teacher, decided 
unanimously that the most important 
purpose of any policy concerning the 
treatment of conquered countries is the 
prevention of future wars. Some students 
ruled out all other motives, and others 
declared that punishment of aggressor 
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nations is also a legitimate aim. In one 
class the question arose: ‘‘What legiti- 
mate difference exists between winning a 
war and losing it?’’ Unanimity on that 
score was never reached: several pupils 
maintained that a defender country has 
no right to take anything from a con- 
quered aggressor except that which it 
fought to save, whereas others insisted 
that the victor has a right to take what 
it needs in order to defend itself from 
future aggression from the same source. 
As a criterion for judging the different 
plans, however, all classes adopted the 
question: “‘How well will this plan suc- 
ceed in preventing future wars?” As a 
supplementary criterion, they added, 
“How well does it agree with the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals?” Since these 
proposals had been accepted by the heads 
of the Big Four governments, the stu- 
dents adopted them as a general basis for 
a more specific plan. 

A class period was spent in tabulating 
the issues dealt with in all or most of the 
plans. The following list was co-opera- 
tively drawn up: 


1. Should Germany be disarmed? 

2. Should it be partitioned? 

3. Should it be occupied by armed forces? 

4. Should payment of reparations be de- 
manded? 

5. Should German industries be destroyed? 

6. Should Germany’s public utilities be con- 
trolled by the Allies? 

7. Should the means of propaganda in Ger- 
many be controlled by the Allies? 

8. Should the education of the young be 
supervised by the Allies? 


The pupils compared the various plans 
in regard to the stand taken on these 
points. At this stage of the investigation 
they were encouraged to search for all 
the arguments on both sides of each 
issue. 

A class period was spent on the ex- 


planation of three kinds of evidence: 
facts, opinions of authorities, and logical 
reasoning. Some advice was given by the 
teacher about how to evaluate the re- 
liability of factual statements and the 
authenticity of the opinions of experts. 
A few days later, drill was given in the 
recognition of fallacious reasoning. This 
part of the unit was similar to any series 
of lessons on argumentation. Meanwhile, 
the students continued reading about the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
various plans. 

The next few days were given over to 
the presentation of arguments for and 
against the plans that we had studied. 
The discussions were particularly illumi- 
nating to the teacher. Very few of the 
pupils showed any animosity toward the 
German people. The general consensus 
concerning any proposal of extreme 
retribution was: ‘“‘Well, the Germans 
probably have it coming to them, but 
it wouldn’t do any good, and in the long 
run it might do actual harm, by fostering 
hatred toward the Allies.”” Not everyone 
was in favor of a lenient peace treaty, but 
every proposal characterized by any 
degree of severity was carefully con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of its success 
in achieving the main purpose—the safe- 
guarding of the future peace of the 
world. 

One weakness was evident in nearly 
all of the discussions. The students were 
prone to offer unsupported statements 
as if they were established facts—state- 
ments such as “The Versailles Treaty 
was such a harsh peace that it sowed the 
seeds of this war” and “‘Germany started 
this war because she was a ‘have-not’ 
nation’’; and, on the other hand, “Ger- 
many was never made to realize that 
she had lost the first World War, and so 
she felt safe to start this one,” and “Ger- 
many started this war because she has 
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always been a power-loving nation.” 
Those four assertions arose so frequently 
that we took several days to examine 
them fully. 

The meaning of assertion was ex- 
plained, and it was made clear by the 
teacher that the four statements in ques- 
tion are assertions. Instruction was given 
on how to investigate all four by certain 
methods: (1) Find detailed explanations 
of the situations. (What were the provi- 
sions of the Versailles Treaty? What was 
the nature of the alleged leniency of the 
Allies toward Germany in the postwar 
years? In what respects and to what ex- 
tent was Germany a “‘have-not” nation? 
What elements of Germany’s military 
history show her to be a power-loving 
nation?) (2) Compare this case with 
similar ones. (Was the Versailles Treaty 
more, or less, severe than others made 
under similar circumstances? Were its 
provisions carried out more, or less, 
leniently? How did Germany’s posses- 
sions compare with those of the other 
nations? How does her military history 
compare with that of other countries?) 
(3) Examine thoroughly all possible 
causes and effects. (What are all the pos- 
sible causes for this war? What are all 
the possible effects of harsh treaties? Of 
lenient treatment? What is the likeli- 
hood of each in the present case?) 

Of course, the treatment that could 
be given to this investigation by adoles- 
cent boys and girls through a few days’ 
reading was not exhaustive or in any 
way conclusive. Some of the pupils were 
unable to understand all that they read 
and to cope with the considerations of 
cause and effect. Nevertheless, most of 
them found their viewpoints broadened, 
and very few were so extreme in their 
attitudes afterwards as they had been 
when they so confidently based their 


arguments on unestablished generaliza 
tions. 

The last step in the unit of work was 
the formulation by each student of his 
own credo on the question of peace terms 
for Germany, including his stand upon 
each of the important issues upon which 
the solution must be based. 

In previous years students in my 
classes have often shown a tendency 
during the unit on debating to become 
glib and specious in their arguments. 
Sometimes those who discovered in them- 
selves a facility for juggling cause-and- 
effect relationships used to make them- 
selves obnoxious by going about stirring 
up arguments for the pleasure of showing 
off. This is the first time that I have failed 
to observe any such reaction in my 
classes to a unit of work based on the 
exercise of logic. It is also the first time 
that such a unit has been carried through 
by my students with such seriousness of 
purpose on the part of the majority. Not 
every pupil, to be sure, was stimulated 
by every bit of the work done; but I 
know that a spark was struck in every 
mind several times during the month. 
The librarian commented on the dili- 
gence and interest with which the group 
as a whole tracked down their material 
and did their reading. 

As a unit on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of argumentation, it must be ad- 
mitted, this month’s work did not give 
the pupils so much knowledge of the 
kinds of evidence, the methods of proof, 
and the types of fallacy as a month de- 
voted to the study of debating would 
have imparted. As a project in develop- 
ing open-mindedness and clear thinking, 
however, it was unquestionably helpful. 
Next time, guided by the findings of this 
experiment, I hope to combine the two 
purposes more efficiently. 
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Stanford University Sets Us All Right 


LUELLA B. COOK’ 


Lixe Mr. Dick in David Copperfield, 
Dr. Walter Vincent Kaulfers, professor 
of foreign-language teaching at Stanford 
University, ‘‘sets us all right’ and to the 
vexing question—What shall we do 
about grammar?—gives for me, at least, 
the decisive answer. 

The question is answered in Four 
Studies in Teaching Grammar from the 
Socio-psychological View point, a small red 
pamphlet,? published last summer, which 
faces realistically the total problem of 
grammar in relation to communication 
and, with penetration and insight, probes 
the difficulties which underlie it. Dr. 
Kaulfers is not of the English depart- 
ment; he is a student of language, in- 
cluding our own, and he thus comes to 
the task particularly well qualified to 
cut through the semantic blockages 
which have so long clouded this issue. 

“There is no scientific study of the 
many available in English and foreign 
languages which has shown that sen- 
tence analysis, diagraming, parsing, or 
nomenclature drill is of the slightest 
benefit in improving a person’s personal 
use of language.”’ 

The booklet itself does not open with 
these words, but this is the sentence 
with which I should like to plunge im- 
mediately into the issue which confronts 
teachers of English; for I am heartily 
sick of the question itself and would like 


t Curriculum consultant, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Public Schools. 

2 Distributed by the Stanford Bookstore, 
Stanford University, Calif. 
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quickly to get on to doing something 
about it. 

In the sentence quoted, Dr. Kaulfers is 
not questioning the value of grammar. 
He is pointing out merely that we have 
long had an erroneous belief as to what 
that value is and where and how in our 
curriculum it can best be sought. If by 
the teaching of grammar is meant the 
kind of activities listed above, then 
grammar teaching as an item in the cur- 
riculum hasn’t a leg left to stand on. It 
is a lost cause; and the sooner we face 
the fact, the more quickly we shall be 
able to get on with the task of improving 
communication. 

Not only is there no evidence to sup- 
port our lingering faith in the efficacies 
of “straight” grammar in the elementary 
or junior high schools, there is ample evi- 
dence that such teaching produces the 
following bad results which the author 
lists in this order: 

1. It creates a false conception of lan- 
guage in the minds of pupils—what the 
author calls the “jigsaw puzzle con- 
cept’’ instead of the “expanding snow- 
ball’”’ concept. 

2. It crowds out time for practice in 
communication (or composition, if you 
prefer), and, because pupils have had so 
little experience with language, the facts 
about language fall on barren soil. 

3. It needlessly complicates the teach- 
ing problem. 

The other day I heard a high-school 
teacher say that the “easiest way to ex- 
plain” punctuation to pupils was in 
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grammatical terms. Easier, one wonders, 
for whom? For the pupil who does not 
know grammar? And in what way? 
Grammatical rules are brief and concise 
and therefore easy to copy on the black- 
board or to quote. It does not follow, 
however, that such explanations are 
more easily understood by the student 
or put into practice. 

As Professor Kaulfers points out, the 
approach to improved language use 
through grammar, if effective at all, re- 
sults in our having to explain the expla- 
nation, a technique that wastes time and 
energy in our all-too-crowded English 
program. 

4. Exercises in grammar devoid of 
vital thought content produce almost no 
transfer of learning, and knowledge 
gained through mechanical drill not only 
evaporates quickly but often creates a 
hard core of resistance to real learning. 
Thus drill, unless wisely administered, 
often defeats its own purpose. 

If, then, the case is so clear against the 
teaching of grammar, as defined above, 
why have we so long persisted in our er- 
ror? Why do so many worthy people still 
support a lost cause? 

Some of the reasons offered in the 
Four Studies are historical, some are so- 
ciological, but the most arresting are 
psychological. Professor Kaulfers ex- 
plores them all. The most common and 
perhaps the most stubborn of these rea- 
sons are subjective and self-defensive— 
reasons which we ourselves have inven- 
ted to disguise from ourselves the fact 
that our own knowledge of grammar is 
not functional. It is rather our stock in 
trade, something which we, too, learned 
outright as information divorced from 
use and are now passing on virtuously to 
our students because we do not know 
what else to do. 

Now and then one hears a teacher con- 


fess as much—that she just would not 
know how else to approach the problem 
of usage except through grammar. For 
these teachers there are abundant, con- 
crete illustrations scattered through the 
booklet to lift them over this particular 
hurdle. More basic, however, to the pur- 
pose of this review are the six definite 
suggestions for reorganizing the curricu- 
lum so that grammar takes its rightful 
place as an instrument in the teaching 
of language rather than being an end in 
itself. 

1. The place to start, says Professor 
Kaulfers, is with language in action. The 
emphasis in language study should be 
on helping students to find something 
interesting and vital to say and in creat- 
ing situations that give both reason for, 
and practice in, saying it. To teach com- 
munication effectively we do not begin 
with grammar; we end with it, or we 
teach it incidentally along the way. 

2. The mechanics of language should 
be introduced only as needed, and gram- 
matical labels assigned only after the 
learner has had experience with the fact 
or concept behind the label. 

Here, to me, is the crux of the whole 
issue. To be able to talk about gram- 
matical concepts ~utside of grammatical 
terminology presupposes that we have 
digested our own learning. It is very 
difficult to discuss pupils’ own sentences 
with them in the vernacular. We are in- 
clined to insist, instead, that they learn 
our nomenclature so as to simplify the 
problem of teaching, no matter how 
much it complicates the problem of 
learning. 

We are like doctors who cannot talk 
to patients except in terms of their own 
professional jargon. My doctor, on the 
contrary, draws pictures and uses home- 
ly comparisons in order to make clear to 
me certain physiological facts. He does 
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not insist that I acquire a medical vo- 
cabulary before I can begin to under- 
stand what he is talking about. 

3. Textbooks and teaching materials 
should use a dual set of labels: facts 
about language stated first in terms 
suitable for immediate use; beside them, 
the grammatical label. 

This device is convincingly illustrated 
and represents one of the most valuable 
suggestions in the whole book. For those 
who cannot see how to inject grammati- 
cal terminology into the students’ sys- 
tem without disrupting their digestion, 
here is the answer. 

4. Achievement in language should 
be measured or rewarded in terms of 
ability to perform, and vocabulary and 
grammar tests used exclusively to lo- 
cate specific handicaps to successful per- 
formance. The means, in other words, 
should not be measured as though it 
were an end. 

5. Teachers should know grammar as 
part of their advanced professional train- 
ing and be competent to use the latest 
authoritative references. 

In putting this last item at the end of 
the list, I have tampered again with 
Professor Kaulfers’ order so that I 
might begin with what happens in a 
classroom. But such a beginning can be 
made only by the teacher who herself 
has a thorough knowledge of grammar— 
so thorough that she can adapt it to the 
needs of her pupils rather than pass it on 
outright to them exactly as she herself 
took it in. And that seems to place the 
teaching of grammar as such pretty 
close to the college level. Does it not also 
put the responsibility for teaching the 
functional use of grammar upon those 
who train teachers? 


Besides the question of what to do 
about grammar, Professor Kaulfers dis- 


poses of another moot question which is 
related to it. 

Even the universities—if my own is 
any indication—are beginning to relent 
in their demands that students “know 
their grammar.”’ If only they (the pupils) 
could write and speak in “good”’ English, 
they (the college professors) would settle 
for that—so runs the informal comment 
at least. To this extent the advocates of 
“functional grammar’’ seem to have al- 
ready won their cause. What the colleges 
and the high schools alike are chiefly 
concerned about now is the poor per- 
formance of their pupils, reared on radio 
and newspaper, who murder the King’s 
English. 

It seems inevitable that we should 
constantly seek a fixed order of things. 
Routed out of one set of absolutes we 
seek another to uphold and defend. 

To this “quest for certainty,” as 
John Dewey calls it, Dr. Kaulfers offers 
no encouragement, and he approaches 
the dogma of “correct”’ usage as search- 
ingly as he does the traditional course in 
grammar. But while he upsets the tradi- 
tional order of things, he does not aban- 
don us to the chaos of mere opportun- 
ism. 

His is the scientific point of view to- 
ward language, and he very painstaking- 
ly inquires where our ideas of good and 
bad English come from. They do not 
come from on high. Good and bad, cor- 
rect and incorrect—like so many other 
questions of value—are relative terms 
and must be considered in relation to 
a number of other factors. What is ac- 
ceptable usage in one locality or under 
one set of circumstances is not accept- 
able in another. Only as we face this fact 
are we prepared to speak with that kind 
of authority which will incite our pupils 
toa real desire to improve their language. 

As a substitute for the old aristocratic 
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and arbitrary concept of the “King’s 
English” as a standard of usage, Profes- 
sor Kaulfers suggests the substitution of 
the concept of appropriateness, and of- 
fers the following list of labels to replace 
“vulgar,” “illiterate,” “uneducated,” 
“incorrect,” etc.: 

1. Ceremonial usage—the vocabulary 
and grammar appropriate to formal 
public address or to ceremonial oc- 
casions. 

2. Effective usage—the vocabulary and 
grammar appropriate in literature for 
impressive or emotional effect. 

3. Normative usage—the vocabulary 
and grammar, apart from_ technical 
terms, that are normally used to carry 
on the functions of business, commerce, 
law, government, schooling, scientific 
writing, news reporting, public discus- 
sions, and semiformal social gatherings. 
Normative usage derives its importance 
not from any inherent superiority but 
from necessity. 

4. Indigenous usage—the vocabulary 
and grammar that are completely ac- 
ceptable among particular groups of 
people but too specialized, inbred, or 
variable for use on a wide scale. 

These are standards from the socio- 
logical viewpoint which Professor Kaul- 
fers recommends for use as follows: 

1. Use of normative language as the 
medium of instruction in language usage. 
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This means the teaching of grammar, as 
far as possible, in the layman’s language 
rather than in the highly specialized 
idiom of grammarians. 

2. Establishment of criteria for nor- 
mative usage upon current practice and 
living editorial writers and leaders in the 
fields of science, government, law, medi- 
cine, education, who carry on the world’s 
indispensable work. 

3. Provision of lifelike communica- 
tion situations in school that will afford 
young people adequate incentives for 
acquiring language appropriate to the 
occasion. 

4. Primary emphasis upon the fact 
and the idea and an honesty in the use of 
words as related to deed and thoughts to 
replace an excessive emphasis on “per- 
fume in language per se.”’ 

The foregoing represents my own se- 
lection and emphasis of points scattered 
through these four separate and inde- 
pendent studies: Study I, “On the 
Teaching of Grammar in and through 
Use”; Study II, “On the Teaching of 
English Grammar in the Elementary 
Grades and Junior High Schools’; 
Study III, “On the Teaching of Instru- 
mental Grammar for Conversation— 
with Special Reference to the Modern 
Foreign Languages”; and Study IV, 
“On the Teaching of Grammar from the 
Sociological Viewpoint.” 


TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 


Room by an artist thirty feet long.” 


SAuLtT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
SAULT, ONTARIO, CANADA 


When teaching the misplaced modifier, a teacher may find this sample, actu- 
ally taken from a want-ad column of a newspaper, impressive. “WANTED: 


J. K. MATHER 
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THE PIN-UP GIRLS IN SCHOOL 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT MOVIES 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


“Betty Grable, Hedy Lamarr, Ginger 
Rogers, Bing Crosby, Frank Sinatra, Clark 
Gable, Alan Ladd, Humphrey Bogart. 
....”” No, it’s not morning roll call; it’s a 
list of some of the children’s favorite stars of 
filmland as brought out in our class dis- 
cussions on movies. 

If you should walk into the classroom and 
see the wide expanse of the back bulletin 
boards covered with colored photographs of 
these same stars and others, you needn’t be 
surprised, for that’s just another angle of 
our approach to movie appreciation. Yes, 
movies go to school at Jackson Junior High 
School in Batavia, New York; and the chil- 
dren love it! 

Education doesn’t suffer, either, in the 
two weeks I devote to the movie-apprecia- 
tion unit, because through incidental activi- 
ties the pupils increase their general knowl- 
edge, develop writing and speaking skills 
such as the planning and presentation of 
reports and reviews, gain poise in bearing, 
and perhaps infinitesimally raise their cul- 
tural level of appreciation. 

There was never any difficulty in moti- 
vating a movie unit. I simply began the day 
with the question: ‘Who is your favorite 
movie star?” Everyone had at least one 
answer and several had many, so that the 
air was alive with the glamour of Holly- 
wood names for awhile. Then I gradually 
changed the discussion to the movies in 
which their stars had appeared. The re- 
sponse was astounding, but the reason was 
obvious. The children attended more movies 
and saw more stars than a diligent astrono- 
mer! To be a film reviewer and see miles and 
miles of droning airplanes, diving sub- 
marines, galloping horses, and intriguing 


lovers seemed at first to be the height of 
their ambitions. They went to a show on the 
average of two nights a week; and, what is 
more, they went no matter what was on. As 
long as they had the money and the theater 
was open, everything was all right! And 
that’s where the movies came to school, for 
I felt that it was the English teacher’s job 
to see that the children learned to be more 
discriminating in their choice of pictures. 
They should be able to choose a picture 
with some care before they see it, and then 
be able to judge its quality while it is show- 
ing. These, of course, were the general aims 
of our unit. 

While the discussion of pictures was still 
at its peak, I asked them what choice they 
would make for the ten best pictures of the 
year. Suggestions were numerous; so a class 
secretary was chosen to list the titles on the 
blackboard. After many were written, each 
member of the class was to mention his 
choices for first, second, and third on a 
small piece of paper. A committee then 
tabulated the results for the next day. 

When we resumed our work, we heard 
the committee’s report; and then I read a 
ten-best selection which I had saved from a 
newspaper column for just this occasion. 
There was agreement on several of the 
choices, but there was also a wide diver- 
gence of opinion, showing that they were 
judges of quality only in so far as their per- 
sonal cravings for certain movie fare were 
concerned. Logically, our next lead was 
“What makes a good movie?” Someone 
mentioned stars, others an exciting story, 
good scenery, music, etc. No one seemed to 
know that directors existed, and _ skilled 
photography seemed to be taken for grant- 
ed. They did realize that just the appear- 
ance of a star did not guarantee success, 
that good acting was really more essential. 
Then someone mentioned a foolish error he 
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had seen in a movie—a wire appeared to be 
holding an airplane which was supposed to 
be flying! Others brought up mistakes they 
had seen, and soon I was deluged with ques- 
tions as to how they did this and that in 
Hollywood. 

Here was my opportunity! I asked them 
just what they wanted to know about the 
movies. The questions were put on the 
board, copied into our notes, and these be- 
came our specific aims. The students want- 
ed to know such things as the following: 
How are movies made? How is sound put 
into pictures? How are changes in makeup 
made such as in Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde? 
How does the projector work? The movie 
camera? What is a studio like? What makes 
good acting? What does “A.S.C.” mean 
after the photographer’s name? Who in- 
vented the movies? 

I was ready for this step; but, not being a 
director of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Cor- 
poration, I didn’t have the information at 
my fingertips. However, I knew just where 
to get it. Our library had several outstand- 
ing books on movies, such as How To Ap- 
preciate Motion Pictures, Our Greatest Story 
Teller, The Story of Motion Pictures, and 
several others. These plus numerous rele- 
vant articles I had clipped from newspapers 
and magazines, especially from the theater 
section of the New York Times, made up our 
references. Then there were other articles 
on movies and Hollywood oddities in such 
magazines as the Reader’s Digest, Coronet, 
Film and Radio Discussion Guide, and the 
Saturday Evening Post, which I made avail- 
able by bringing copies to class for our read- 
ing table. 

The class really got to work when each 
member chose a chapter or an article to 
report on orally to the group. Two boys vol- 
unteered to visit the projection booth in a 
local theater and report on what they had 
seen. When each report was finished, we 
held an informal discussion as to the value 
of what had been said. Some topics, such as 
“Should the Double Feature Go?” or “Do 
the Films Really Portray American Life?” 
aroused more attention than others. We 


developed notes on how to choose a movie to 
see, and standards for judging acting, stor- 
ies, settings, makeup, photography, sound 
and music, and direction. The students 
showed that they were cognizant of the 
flimsy, stereotyped endings of many pic- 
tures; but they still did not appreciate the 
ability and responsibility of the director. 

After we had talked about these stand- 
ards, I asked them to choosea movie they had 
seen recently and to write briefly about it, 
considering the standards we had developed. 
I read a few examples of reviews which I 
had gathered and which students had found 
in newspapers and magazines. At our next 
meeting we read and discussed the stu- 
dents’ opinions of various pictures. It was 
gratifying to notice in their reviews an in- 
creased discernment of motion-picture qual- 
ities. 

Some of the pupils wanted to be able to 
talk a little more about their favorite stars; 
so I suggested that each one choose a star 
and prepare a short oral talk on him. In 
class we made an outline of what we would 
like to know about him. Where he was born, 
what was his family background, his edu- 
cation, his previous employment, how did he 
get into the movies, what part does he usual- 
ly play, what are his hobbies, were some of 
the points in the outline. If a star’s picture 
were available, it could be brought in for the 
bulletin board (full length “‘leg-art’’ pic- 
tures were understood to be banned). 

When all the reports and talks were com- 
pleted, we had a final quiz, to test how much 
had been gained by the unit. There were 
true-false questions based on the reports 
and some essay-type questions based on the 
standards we had developed. The results 
were pleasing; but to make them more last- 
ing, I posted near the pencil-sharpener a 
cumulative file of the movie estimating bul- 
letins issued free of charge by the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., 5504 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, California. After the com- 
pletion of the unit itself, I noticed that the 
pupils referred to the file of estimates quite 
often; and I hoped that they were using the 
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guide to aid them in making their movie 
selections. 

Looking back at the unit’s work now, I 
know that I have not turned out a group of 
enlightened pupils who will scorn all cheap 
and lurid movies and wait patiently for a 
series of Wilson’s and educational pictures, 
but I do feel that I have given them a defi- 
nite start on the road to movie appreciation. 
It’s up to the teachers that follow, the chil- 
dren themselves, and their parents to see 
that their appreciation grows. 


C. G. HEDDEN 


Jackson Junror HiGH ScHOOL 
BaTAviA, NEw YORK 


A UNIT IN READING AND 
THINKING 


Realizing the importance of thinking in 
the reading process, I planned an activity 
with two of my ninth-grade English classes 
that I hoped would stimulate this charac- 
teristic. Each of my groups had heretofore 
enjoyed a simplified form of panel discussion 
in the classroom in which three or four 
speakers would develop various phases of a 
topic under the leadership of a chairman. 
When they had expressed their views, the 
audience enjoyed asking questions of the 
speakers, making additions to the ma- 
terial presented or disagreeing entirely with 
the views expressed. Most of the interest 
lay in this phase of the forum, in which 
everyone might voice his opinion in one 
form or another and be sure of a tolerant 
audience. 

Encouraged by the success of our initial 
efforts, I thought of extending this type of 
activity on a larger scale in the auditorium 
and inviting the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades in our building to share this experi- 
ence with us. Could we select a topic that 
would appeal to the interest of our readers 
and our audience, yet be sufficiently diffi- 
cult to necessitate provocative reading in 
my classes? The problems of postwar 
Europe, Asia, and America appealed to 
many pupils; but the danger of encouraging 
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pupils to draw conclusions in fields where 
they had almost no background was dis- 
cussed. After numerous other suggestions 
the majority of my pupils decided upon the 
subject of sports. My two classes working 
on this unit were composed, to a great ex- 
tent, of boys—seventeen boys to eight girls 
in one, sixteen boys to ten girls in the other. 
Since the majority of girls in these groups 
were keen advocates of sports, they pos- 
sessed an unusual background for this topic. 
The boys recognized their skill in the field to 
such an extent that they selected several of 
them to speak in the auditorium. 

The season for basketball being at its 
height, the pupils decided to limit the first 
program to that topic. If this venture were 
successful, their next program might deal 
with a discussion of baseball. 

The subject of basketball seemed very 
general. How should they divide the topic 
so that four or five panel speakers might 
present a phase of the topic and stimulate a 
thoughtful response from the audience? 
Every pupil planned an outline; and using 
it as a basis, under the guidance of a leader, 
the group developed a class outline. The 
outline from each of the classes was then 
placed on the board, and after careful study 
of the good and poor points of each the two 
groups formulated a workable blueprint. 

They divided the topic of basketball 
under five headings: the origin of the game, 
the development; the important teams and 
players, with emphasis upon Passaic High 
School’s wonder teams of 1920-30; the im- 
portant conferences; and the future of the 
game. 

With a fine spirit of enthusiasm the two 
classes began the preparation of the topic. 
A chairman was selected in each class who 
would assume the responsibility of conduct- 
ing the activity. Five speakers, who each 
had selected one phase of the topic, were 
chosen to prepare their selections. Each 
speaker was assisted by four or five pupils, 
who worked in a group with him under his 
direction. 

At the first meeting of the groups the 
chairmen discussed their respective prob- 
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lems and gathered as much information as 
possible from the pupils working with them. 
After this introductory discussion every 
group realized that extensive thoughtful 
reading, based upon its specific topic, was 
necessary. To make each member of a 
group feel the responsibility for contributing 
one phase of the topic, the chairman as- 
signed a concrete phase of his report to the 
four or five pupils with whom he worked. 
After the necessary reading had been done, 
a written report was submitted to the chair- 
man, who combined this material in his 
speech presented in the auditorium. 

The pupils combed current newspapers, 
magazines, and books and examined the 
files of newspaper offices for records of 
previous games dating back to 1920. When 
one had completed the reading of an article 
dealing with his topic, he brought it to class 
so that other members of his group might 
use it too. As the pupils looked for material, 
they sought articles that would aid them in 
developing their specific problems. How- 
ever, if they came upon material that could 
be used by pupils in other groups, they 
shared it with one another. Clippings were 
filed, in large folders on the library table, 
according to the type of problem they rep- 
resented. It was one of the duties of the gen- 
eral chairman in each class to see that these 
articles circulated in the various groups. 

Comprehension did take place in this 
type of reading. With his purpose clearly in 
mind, the pupil read to find solutions to his 
problems, to find answers to his questions, 
or to acquire information he wished to use 
for his topic. Five forty-minute class periods 
were devoted to the silent reading of ma- 
terial on hand and to the discussion of the 
problems in the groups. 

The class leader then gave the chairman 
of each group an opportunity to report to 
the class upon the data collected by the 
group for his topic. Woe to any member 
who failed to make a satisfactory contribu- 
tion! Chairmen were very severe in their 
condemnation of a pupil in this category; 
moreover, the entire class expressed its dis- 
approval of an indolent one. After the chair- 


man had completed his report, the pupils in 
the class made numerous suggestions for 
improving the material presented. 

The preparation completed, each chair- 
man wrote his speech, keeping it within a 
limit of from four to five minutes. The lead- 
er of each class wrote a short introduction 
to the general topic of basketball, which he 
would use if he were selected to act as the 
panel chairman during the auditorium pro- 
gram. 

In my two classes two panel chairmen 
and ten speakers were prepared to perform. 
The contestants, as well as any pupil in- 
terested in the final selections, met in the 
auditorium after school to judge the skill of 
each speaker. Everyone realized that the 
success of the undertaking depended upon a 
capable chairman. He would lead the forum 
that followed the panel-like part of the pro- 
gram, calling upon members of his panel or 
volunteers in the audience to answer the 
questions asked. He would encourage the 
members of the audience to voice their 
opinions upon any phase of the discussion. 
He would have done thoughtful reading and 
clear thinking upon every angle of the topic 
under discussion. 

The program in the auditorium was held. 
The members of the panel, after supervised 
practice in public speaking in the auditori- 
um, spoke clearly and deliberately, em- 
phasizing always the use of judicious paus- 
ing to permit better understanding of the 
material given. The audience enjoyed the 
experience and entered wholeheartedly into 
the discussion. 

I felt that the results of this activity were 
well worth the time and effort spent in pre- 
paring it. The greatest gain was made by 
the boy who led this initial program. Since 
the beginning of the school year he ap- 
peared extremely self-conscious and _in- 
secure. His behavior was exceedingly child- 
ish, and his work was very unsatisfactory. 
His knowledge of the field of sports, how- 
ever, was prodigious. The pupils recognized 
this skill as they selected him for their 
panel chairman. The success he achieved 
in this venture influenced his behavior for 
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the better and gave him some of the confi- 
dence and poise that he lacked. 

In two weeks’ time the second panel- 
forum program, based upon the topic of 
baseball, was held. Profiting by the experi- 
ence gained in preparing the former pro- 
gram, this performance showed a marked 
improvement. This accomplishment was 
noted by my pupils with pride and satisfac- 
tion as they pleaded: “‘Let’s have another 
program!” 

Marie E. Durry 


THOMAS JEFFERSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Passaic, NEW JERSEY 


A SUBSTITUTE VIEWS THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


This has been the most interesting, stim- 
ulating, habit-changing year I’ve ever lived. 
For I’ve gone back to teaching—as a sub- 
stitute. Any teacher needs to be a combina- 
tion of psychologist, patient saint, and tact- 
ful diplomat to be any good at teaching. But 
the substitute’s job is infinitely harder than 
that of the regular teacher. On the very first 
day that I appeared behind the teacher’s 
desk, the attitude of the students was well 
expressed by a towheaded youngster who 
peered in at the door, then called back joy- 
ously to his fellows: “Oh boy! A substitute! 
No work today!” Another day a black-eyed 
imp gave one startled look at me, to him a 
gray-haired, prim old lady, and then hissed 
to those behind him: “Gee, grandma’s 
teaching today!” 

Yes, grandma was teaching again, having 
been pulled violently back from the lavender- 
and-old-lace ladyhood she was sinking into 
and turned around to face a roomful of 
happy-go-lucky youngsters and the future 
of her country. 

The technique of teaching has changed 
greatly since the long-gone days when I 
taught freshman English in a small college. 
Would I be able to handle these modern, 
live-wire high-school youngsters? Would I 
be able to teach them anything? I can say 
truthfully that the youngsters did learn 
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some fundamental lessons in the use of their 
mother-tongue but that I learned far more 
from them than they did from me. 

I learned that the spirit of American boys 
and girls is the friendliest, the gayest, the 
freest, most unquenchable spirit in the 
world. When I hear dour, sour, elderly 
prophets of gloom voice their cowardly fears 
for the future of America I only laugh. For 
most of them know nothing of what the 
youth of today is thinking and feeling. The 
youngsters in our high schools are not 
angels—far from it. But I am still able to 
see that they are a great improvement on 
their parents. They are more keenly aware 
of the urgent questions of the day; they have 
an honesty and a frankness unknown to the 
older generation. They are more democratic 
and better Americans than most of their 
parents. 

I will never forget the interest shown by a 
high-school senior class in discussing the 
question of peacetime conscription of youth 
for military training. They were most unani- 
mously against it, and they brought in a 
great array of facts and figures to prove 
their point. These boys and girls listened to 
the radio, belonged to debating clubs, and 
read the newspapers. They are alive, not 
buried in business and family cares, as are 
their elders. 

I’ve learned about teachers, too, in this 
challenging year. Most of them are devoted, 
capable, patient souls. Some of them are 
aware of the problems of the young lives 
around them. A few of them, alas, plod 
along in a deep ditch of monotonous drudg- 
ery, with about as much enthusiasm as you 
would expect of ditchdiggers. The young- 
sters know who are the good teachers and 
who are their best friends. For them they 
will do anything, with the beautiful zeal of 
the very young. For the others they have 
an easygoing, affectionate tolerance. They 
know that most teachers are not paid as 
much as their own fathers earn and that 
they are expected to do all sorts of odd jobs 
for the community. They accept the teach- 
ers cheerfully, as they accept some of their 
studies in which they have no interest and 
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for which they have no use. After all, they 
have the wonderful resilience of youth, the 
thrilling sense of comradeship with each 
other. As they pass each other in the long 
halls, with their casual “Hi!” or friendly 
wave of the arm, the teacher, passing by, 
feels a bit of the warm electric current of 
friendship that unites them; and her heart, 
too, is warmed. She hopes fervently that 
these engaging boys and girls can keep that 
trusting, friendly spirit through life—the 
spirit that must permeate the world if we 
are ever to achieve peace. 

I learned something about the curricu- 
lum of our high schools, and I realized with 
a shock that it has changed little in forty 
years. True, courses in art, music, and shop 
work have been added. Some girls learn to 
make their own clothes and to prepare good 
meals. But it is in the traditional courses 
that the curriculum has remained inflexible. 
For those who are sure they can go on to 
college, Latin, Shakespeaie, French, and 
mathematics are excellent subjects. But for 
the many who will not go further, such sub- 
jects are a waste of time. Far better to teach 
these boys and girls how to understand their 
own minds and bodies and how to use their 
own language effectively. I was amazed to 
discover a great number of poor spellers. 
The student who could write grammatical 
sentences, who understood logical para- 
graphing, and who knew anything about 
English grammar was indeed rare. No 
teacher had opened their eyes to the impor- 
tance of mastering English. 

Too much time is spent on reading old 
books—Silas Marner, Lancelot and Elaine. 
I agreed with the bored young senior who 


said he didn’t consider Macaulay’s Life of 
Johnson important for him. He was bent on 
being a garage mechanic. I also agreed with 
the pretty girl who said she would much 
rather read Carl Sandburg than Tennyson. 
I was able to arouse interest in Shakespeare 
through bringing records of the acted plays 
to class, but I found Milton’s “L’Allegro”’ 
and “Il Penseroso” slow going, especially 
for Tony Miscioscia and Jan Hamsky. Some 
day our educators may give American boys 
and girls the sort of high-school training 
they should have, to live happy and success- 
ful lives. 

Many of the more thoughtful high-school 
teachers are awake to the needs of their 
students. Friendly teachers give all the 
help they can. Earnest committees work on 
improving the courses. Some of the bold- 
est teachers, confronted by large classes of 
boys and girls totally ignorant of the great- 
est book ever written, stop class work and 
read the story of the Prodigal Son or the 
Ninty-first Psalm to their students. Our 
orators say we are a Christian nation, but a 
high-school substitute sometimes wonders 
how long we will remain one. In these im- 
pressionable years of their lives, boys and 
girls are being bent toward either the good 
life or the narrow, selfish life of blind greed. 
Which it shall be matters greatly to this na- 
tion. 

When my principal thanked me for my 
aid this year and asked if I would do it 
again, I drew a deep breath and answered: 
“Yes, it will be a privilege.” 


INES MACAULAY 


Great Neck (N.Y.) H1GH SCHOOL 
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Our Readers Think 


ADEQUATE TIME FOR ENGLISH 


I fear I am less sanguine than Miss 
Broehl with regard to the program outlined 
in Education for All American Y outh.' Sub- 
mitted to the microscope of propaganda 
analysis, it becomes ‘‘Words, words, words.” 
Moreover, it is built upon false premises 
that only a Pollyanna could conceive. 

1. The report assumes that teachers of the 
immediate future will be far better trained 
and equipped than those at present in the 
profession. 

2. The report assumes that all pupils are 
eager for knowledge, intellectually capable 
of assimilating this knowledge, and capable 
of doing original thinking. 

3. The report assumes the achievement of 
goals impossible of attainment in this or any 
other world made up of a cross-section of 
young America. 

In my opinion, the teacher of the immedi- 
ate future will be a far poorer product than 
is the teacher of the present. What will be 
his training? Four years at a liberal arts col- 
lege? Any classical background? An added 
year or two in a teachers’ college where he 
will devote his time exclusively to methodol- 
ogy? Or will he come straight from teachers’ 
college, all method and little background, 
to dabble in world history, world literature, 
money and banking, geography, and art, 
with a smattering knowledge of all, and 
indoctrinate youth with half-truths, with 
slapstick superficiality that will make us the 
laughing stock of the world? Is this teacher 
of the future to be an omniscient paragon? A 
native son who “must have a job’’? A politi- 
cal appointee? A discharged W.A.C.? An ex- 
service man with veterans’ preference? Or 
is government, are school boards, going to 
change in personnel, too? 

The report quotes the old slogan, ‘‘Every 


‘See English Journal, September, 1945, p. 403. 
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teacher a teacher of English”—a good slo- 
gan dating back to the twenties, if I recall 
correctly. Has it ever been an actuality? Re- 
garding this, Miss Broehl, too, has grave 
doubts. The report concedes that science re- 
quires specialization. All my life I have been 
laboring under the delusion that English, 
history, and economics all require a wealth 
of background. Can the teacher of ‘‘Com- 
mon Learnings,” in the two-sixths of a day 
allotted her to encompass the universe, 
teach mastery of English as well? Is she 
prepared to do so? Will the teacher assigned 
to vocational education guarantee that, 
once the pupils acquire an understanding of 
management problems and labor organiza- 
tions, the names we read in the daily papers 
signed to advertisements defying manage- 
ment will no longer be those of the lazy and 
the shiftless who wanted something for 
nothing in school and who intend to perfect 
their philosophy in adult life? 

Miss Broehl feels that the report mini- 
mizes the problem of educating the dull nor- 
mals. I would go a step further and say that 
it passes so lightly over this problem that it 
almost ignores the existence of these mental- 
ly handicapped. If the school is to ‘“‘stimu- 
late intellectual curiosity, engender satisfac- 
tion in intellectual achievement, and culti- 
vate ability to think rationally” on the 
wholesale plan, then the Jukes and the Kal- 
likaks were only a myth. There is nothing in 
heredity. Or does the report mean that the 
school will “cultivate” the ability of the pu- 
pil to think rationally, assuming that the 
pupil has the ability to think, and that the 
teacher herself can think rationally? This is 
only one example of the “glittering generali- 
ties” of the “pedaguese” propaganda so 
prevalent in the report. 

On the other hand, we are to have no 
“college-prep” groups for those who wish 
to go to college. Undemocratic, I suppose, to 
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imply that there really is an aristocracy of 
intellectual interests. To quote Jacques 
Barzun in his Teacher in America, ““How 
should I be greeted if I demanded a place on 
next year’s football team because I am a 
citizen and therefore the equal of any can- 
didate for a place?” The student of “‘college- 
prep” individuality will not open up when 
out of group. In our lopsided American 
leveling-off process, which we interpret as 
“democracy,” the superior student, unless 
homogeneously grouped, is made to feel “a 
queer.” 

The report calls for education for civic 
responsibility, to be taught, as I understand 
it, by participation and by field trips. Good 
in theory, I agree with Miss Broehl, but how 
about practice? In my grammar-school days 
I recall a trip to the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture that left me cold. Have legislators 
grown wiser since? Again, I recall a visit to 
Congress, made on my own initiative, 
where I listened to an infantile discussion on 
which produced better apples, Oregon or 
New York. Later as a teacher I took my class 
to a town meeting, where we learned, among 
budgets and other agenda, what married 
man was out with what other man’s wife 
parking behind the hospital. Illuminating, 
if not educational. Another example of our 
attempt to inculcate a sense of civic respon- 
sibility comes in Rotary Boys’ and Girls’ 
Day. Often I have heard my own pupils 
chuckle over the Babbitty efforts on the part 
of adult men to renew their youth by mak- 
ing horseplay of the entire procedure. Only 
the feeble-minded of the student-body are 
impressed favorably. The theory is good; 
maybe in this pedagogical millennium 
even our government will be on a higher 
plane. And when we open our schools 
evenings to adults, let us make certain 
that civic responsibility will not be taught 
the next morning in empty beer bottles and 
cigarette butts. 

No one believes more firmly than I in 
teaching pupils to relate activities to com- 
munity life, but the teacher cannot be 
psychic. Won’t the practice advocated here 
savor too much of the foolish questions with 


which pupils ply merchants in preparation 
of such courses as “Consumer Education’? 
Youth must know how to purchase goods 
and use services intelligently. Now? Will 
what he learns hold true, or will the red 
points change? To quote again from Mr. 
Barzun: “In the present state of mind of the 
American public, desire for vocational train- 
ing takes the lead over anything else..... 
It is the oldest fallacy about schooling to 
suppose that it can train a man for ‘practi- 
cal’ life. Inevitably, while the plan of study 
is being taught, ‘practical life’ has moved on. 
‘They did it this way three months ago, now 
they do it this way.’ ” 

The emphasis placed upon guidance, I 
agree, is good. Let us have more of it, but 
not guidance bounded by community inter- 
ests. Pity the poor farm boy. He is to be 
encouraged to continue on the farm, when 
all the time he has dreamed of being an Abe 
Lincoln or a Cal Coolicge. His sister is to be 
encouraged to major in homemaking. (Hus- 
bands guaranteed with every diploma?) Is 
not this undemocratic, un-American? 

But the payoff comes in Grade XII. By 
the time these Quiz Kids reach twelfth 
grade, they are ready to take over single- 
handed and give expert opinions on all sorts 
of questions that have long puzzled older 
and wiser minds. Too bad we did not start 
earlier. Caught napping again. Otherwise, 
the graduates of Farmville and American 
City might have been able to solve the 
enigma Stalin or interpret the United Na- 
tions Charter. And all this from teachers, 
who, by their own admissions, knew no more 
than their pupils to begin with. This last is 
the most asinine statement in the entire 
report. 

Although the report calls for in-service 
education for the teacher of “Common 
Learnings,” it should close, with apologies to 
Oliver Goldsmith: 


Again we'll gaze, again will wonder grow 
That one small head can carry all she’ll know. 


HoRTENSE L. HARRIS 


GLovucESTER H1GH SCHOOL 
GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Current English Forum 


Conducted by 
THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 


English Futures as Material for Observation 


Lincustic scholars who in any way have 
shown concern with problems of teaching 
language practices in English have more 
than once complained that what is taught 
about the language does not describe what 
is true about the language. In concluding his 
American English Grammar, which does de- 
scribe what is true, Professor Charles C. 
Fries proceeds to argue therefor that the 
schools should base their teaching upon the 
actual facts of English. He then writes: ““To 
be really effective a language program must 
prepare the pupil for independent growth, 
and the only possible means for accomplish- 
ing that end is to lead him to become an in- 
telligent observer of language usage.” 

But even a linguist quite removed from 
the actual problems of teaching would not 
so unreservedly advocate the direct ap- 
proach to language as to suggest that every 
secondary-school student or college fresh- 
man should formulate a complete descrip- 
tive grammar for himself, or even that each 
class, or each teacher, should do so. The stu- 
dent need not look at everything in order to 
become an intelligent observer; he needs on- 
ly to learn how to look at some things. It 
is this which is to be sought, not simply 
random and unrestricted observation. 

Of the language matters to which the at- 
tention of students can be directed for the 
purpose of developing intelligent observa- 
tion of actual usage, none, it seems to me, 
are more useful than the expressions which 
English uses to convey the idea of futurity. 
This usefulness rests upon the great dis- 
crepancy between common belief and com- 
mon practice. 
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Despite the disappearance of “formal” 
grammar from some schools, the dead hand 
of the traditional rules still seems to lie 
heavy upon the heads of students. Twenty- 
two students in a class in communication 
have just replied to my question, ‘““How do 
we indicate future ideas in English?” with 
the answer, “The future tense’; and, fur- 
ther questioned, they showed that they 
meant only the future with shall and will. 
Nearly all asserted belief in the validity of 
the traditional distinctions between shall 
and will in the various persons, though only 
two or three admitted any attention to these 
distinctions in their own writing, much less 
in their speaking. 

In the absence of any statistical survey 
and upon the basis of miscellaneous evi- 
dence at hand, I hazard the guess that this 
situation is typical. I am inclined to believe 
that most secondary-school students still 
not only yield credence to the notion that 
English has a future tense but even go so 
far as to honor in theory, though not in prac- 
tice, the accompanying dogma about the 
distinctions between shall and will. 

Now the teacher who as a pupil or as a 
subsequent college student has accepted 
these notions is in a position to secure the in- 
formation, accumulated and interpreted by 
scholars, which explodes them. He may con- 
sult the pertinent sections of the scientific 
English grammars by Poutsma, Mitzner, 
Sweet, Curme, and Jespersen, if he has ac- 
cess to a large library. Or he may study the 
indispensable materials in Fries’s American 
English Grammar, which he should own, or 
perhaps even go back to the detailed treat- 
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ments in Fries’s two earlier articles.‘ He may 
also look at such other recent discussions as 
those by Dennis,? Herold,} Luebke,4 and 
Rice,5 all of which contribute importantly 
to his understanding of the English future. 

But the student who has yet to learn how 
to observe his language intelligently will not 
be sent to such sources of information. He, 


on the contrary, is told to record every kind: 


of expression with future meaning as he 
reads it or hears it in living speech. 

From a class so instructed, what informa- 
tion will be forthcoming? Each student will 
easily note instances of the periphrastic fu- 
ture expressions with the function words 
shall and will. But he is unlikely to hear any 
examples of J shall as “simple future,” and 
he probably will find very few first-person 
uses in his reading. An editorial in a major 
newspaper may yield “We shall have to 
spend additional millions in research and 
experimentation,” but on the next page a 
book critic will write, ‘““We’ll take you into 
the woods.” When all the instances ob- 
served by the class are brought together, 
the likely conclusion is that in both spoken 
and written informal English will is a simple 
auxiliary word used to indicate futurity and 
that shall, when used, somehow suggests 
force and determination in all three persons. 
It may be concluded, further, that in some 
formal written English, however, there is a 
use of shall in the first person simply to ex- 
press futurity. (At this point some teachers 
may wish to raise the question whether the 
writers of such English are not unusually 

*“The Periphrastic Future with ‘Shall’ and 
‘Will’ in Modern English,” Publications of the Mod- 
ern Language Association, XL (1925), 963-1024; 
“The Expression of the Future,” Language, III 
(1927), 87-95. 

Leah Dennis, “The Progressive Tense: Fre- 
quency of Its Use in English,” Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, LV (1940), 855-05. 

3A. L. Herold, “The Future Tense in Modern 
English,” English Journal (College ed.), XXV 
(1936), 670-77. 

4 William F. Luebke, “The Analytic Future in 
Contemporary American Fiction,” Modern Phi- 
lology, XXVI (1929), 451-57. 

5 Wallace Rice, “The Am-To Future,” English 
Journal (College ed.), XXIV (1935), 153-55. 


punctilious in conforming to the textbook 
rules.) 

But the class will have noted other ex- 
pressions which in one way or another point 
to future time. Some members will offer 
such examples as these: 


Reformation day services are to be held 
Wednesday night at the Lutheran church. 


A deputy sheriff, it was learned, is to be sent 
to Chicago to return the suspect for questioning 
here. 


The ideas ... . are to be reacted upon. 


Besides such instances of what Wallace Rice 
has called the “‘am-to”’ future, examples like 
the following will appear: 

I am about to saw a lady intwo..... 


Apparently no basis existed for the rumor 
that Mayor is about to proclaim a local 
emergency. 


And pupils are certain to bring in a large 
number of quotations like these: 


Car dealers are going to be more interested in 
doing business with a customer who has a car 
to trade in. 


People who go shopping for them are not 
going to lack company. 

Isn’t it going to—well, make everything a 
lot more difficult for us? 
All such instances will enable the students to 
set up a subclass of future expressions 
formed by be, with or without an additional 
function word, and an infinitive. 

At the same time there will be brought in 
a somewhat different kind of expression 
such as: 

We have to stay until ten. 


Not very many have to take the examina- 
tions. 


Or: 

I got to keep in training. 

He’s got to keep his wits about him. 
Or: 

I must tell those who intend to become 
geographers—there is no living in it. 

We must continue this new phase of the war. 


To answer them the physicist must attempt 
to explain the two aspects of his science. 


And even: 
We need to say loudly and repeatedly that 
our children need a better education. 
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From all these the pupils will learn that vari- 
ous expressions, of necessity, carry by im- 
plication so much future meaning that it is 
difficult not to recognize them as primarily 
future and only secondarily, or formally, 
present. Similar expressions like ought to, am 
obliged to, feel the need to, may well be in- 
cluded in this group. 

The class will discover also that various 
locutions which convey modal and aspectual 
connotations are nevertheless primarily 
future in temporal signification, and hence 
will wish to add phrasal futures with would: 


It would give me something to do while 
you’re away. 


And with should: 


A customer . . . . who makes a rather de- 
termined effort should be able to buy a new 
car by late summer of next year. 


And with may or might: 


Nonpriority purchasers may be able to enter 
the market somewhat earlier. 


And the students can easily class these as 
future expressions without needing to enter 
into the analysis of subtle modal distinc- 
tions. 

Some pupils, especially if given a pre- 
liminary hint, will detect numerous exam- 
ples of present-tense verbs used with ob- 
viously future meaning in a subordinate 
clause, as: 

But even if the deficit is not made up fully, 


there is little danger of homes here going un- 
heated. 


Dock workers voted .... to stay on strike 
until the government intervenes. 


Whereupon a teacher may well draw from 
the class the inference that modern English 
lacks any exact correspondence between 
tense form and temporal meaning, an infer- 
ence which perhaps the class itself will sup- 
port further with examples of present forms 
or phrases so used in main clauses that the 
situational context alone reveals their future 
meaning: 

What’re we having for supper? 

You’re not leaving town. 


Such instances may lead one or two students 
in a class to recognize then the future sig- 
nificance that can be borne by a periphrastic 
perfect. In this example, the intended time 
is actually future perfect: 

When you have remembered your own first 
favorite, talk to other adults about the books 
they like the best. 


By this time the class should have lost 
any belief in the actuality of an English fu- 
ture tense, should have acquired some 
awareness of the existence of a variety of 
linguistic devices for expressing future time 
in English, and should have had a valuable 
lesson in the inductive approach to lan- 
guage study—a lesson in that intelligent 
observation which Professor Fries insists 
must be taught. 

H. B. A. 


TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 


ject did he move?” Etc. 


Atma (Micu.) ScHooL 


I have often found it helpful to dramatize a sentence before analyzing it. For 
example, “‘John moved the chair.”” Have John do so. 

Then ask, “Who was the subject? Who did something?” Ans. “John.” 
“What word asserts something about the subject?” Ams. “Moved.” “What ob- 


It seems to make the sentence more vivid and give the terms more meaning. 


Sytv1a L. WILLIAMS 


Summary and Report 


“SUBJECTIVITY IN MODERN FIC- 
tion,” by Marjorie Farber, appears in the 
autumn Kenyon Review. Miss Farber postu- 
lates that we have a dearth of good novels 
because novels require a sense of character, 
which our contemporary novelists lack. To- 
day’s novelists start from “a bold thera- 
peutic assumption: ‘I am a sick individual 
in a sick society. Let me tell you what I see 
and feel, so that you will understand your 
own sickness.’ ”’ But the trouble is that when 
he looks at other people, he looks only into 
a mirror of himself and ends by merely de- 
scribing his own reactions. 


MARJORIE BRACE, IN “THEMATIC 
Problems of the American Novelist,” in the 
autumn Accent, arrives at similar conclusions. 
She remarks that the novel has been super- 
seded “by an experimental mixture of auto- 
biography, philosophy, and prose-poem”’ and 
thinks this is due to the fact that fiction 
depends more than other literary forms 
“on social values utilizable by the artist.” 
It is not enough for a novelist to have keen 
sensibilities. He must create situations on a 
high level of awareness which “symbolize a 
general social emotion.” On the other hand, 
the failure of the novelists is not all due to 
their own failings but indicates “an acceler- 
ated social neurosis,” which perhaps means 
that what we need is a new insight into the 
qualities lacking in our society. 


“STAGES OF AUDEN’S IDEOLOGY,” 
by Randall Jarrell, is in the autumn Partisan 
Review. Jarrell is writing a book on Auden, 
and this is part of the book. In an involved 
discussion, Jarrell finds that Auden is earth- 
bound, shackled because he “‘is willing to 
devote all his energies and talents to finding 
the most novel, ingenious or absurd rational- 
izations of the cluster of irrational attitudes 
he has inherited from a former self.” Auden’s 
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work to date Jarrell divides into three stages. 
Stage I is characterized by anxiety and guilt, 
“fused in an isolated sexual core,” conscious- 
ly repelling or cowering under Authority. 
In Stage II anxiety dominates this core and 
attempts to mitigate guilt and isolation by 
reforming the Authority. In Stage ITI, anx- 
iety, guilt, and isolation “are themselves 
the relations of Authority to the core; they 
are Grace.” The end-result is, acccording to 
Jarrell, that Auden possesses ‘“‘a hysterical 
blindness to his actual enemies and to the 
actual world.” 


IN “MYTH MAKERS AND THE 
South’s Dilemma” in the fall Sewanee Re- 
view, Louis B. Wright takes to task con- 
temporary writers, including Faulkner and 
Caldwell, who have made as much of a 
cult of portraying the Tobacco Road aspect 
of the South as earlier writers did of de- 
picting the romantic, gay southern belle. 
Wright feels that the finding of solutions 
to social problems in the South has been 
set back rather than forward by this literary 
trend. 


TWO ESSAYS WHICH HAVE AP- 
peared recently and caused much discussion 
are “Einstein’s Atomic Bomb,” in the No- 
vember Allantic, and Norman Cousins’ 
editorial, “Modern Man Is Obsolete,” in the 
Saturday Review of Literature. Cousins’ edi- 
torial, much expanded, has already been re- 
printed in book form and is readily available. 
Both speak with authority in urging the 
need to speed the development of our social 
relations. Einstein, in talking to Raymond 
Swing, urges the immediate formation of a 
world government. He admits he fears the 
possible tyranny of such a government, but 
he fears much more another war. Since 
Britain and the United States share the 
atomic secret, he thinks Russia should be 
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asked to draw up the first constitution of 
the world government. Such an act, in itself, 
he thinks, would help much to clear away 
Russia’s suspicions of our intentions. 


THE SAME ISSUE OF THE ATLANTIC 
contains an essay by Nora Waln, “Can the 
Nazis Learn?” Mrs. Waln, well known as 
the author of Reaching for the Stars, is now 
the Atlantic correspondent in the American 
zone in Germany. She sees an outward 
change in the Germans but not an inner one 
and concludes: “I have come to feel that 
Naziism was only a harvest from seed which 
has not been destroyed by losing the war.” 
Her feelings are much akin to those of Helen 
Kirkpatrick, returned Chicago Daily News 
correspondent. Miss Kirkpatrick stated in a 
recent lecture that she believed one of the 
biggest problems in the re-education of Ger- 
many was the need for re-educating the 
older people. The young people, she thinks, 
those brought up entirely on Nazi philoso- 
phy, have had their foundations so com- 
pletely shattered by their defeat that it may 
be easier to change their thinking than that 
of their elders. 


THE PROGRESS OF INTERGROUP ED- 
ucation as evidenced by the increasing num- 
ber of college workshops in intercultural 
techniques is summarized by Leo Shapiro 
in the autumn Common Ground. He also 
describes some of the programs which have 
been successfully developed by the co-opera- 
tion of workshops with teachers and com- 
munity leaders. For example, the Board of 
Education of Dade County, Florida, evolved 
a plan embodying the appointment of teach- 
ers to study various systems of intercultural 
education and adapt them to the Miami 
area. Three teachers attended the Harvard 
workshop. One eventually produced the pro- 
gram now getting under way in Dade Coun- 
ty. Several other programs in other parts 
of the country are also described. Shapiro 
will write continuing articles on the same 
subject in subsequent issues of the magazine. 


THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
of the National Council of American-Soviet 


Friendship is now issuing a monthly Bul- 
letin. This contains much useful information 
on the availability in this country of courses 
in Russian language and literature, exchange 
information from Russian schools and uni- 
versities, suggestions and bibliographies for 
study units, and other information. Accord- 
ing to a recent number, “Today, English is, 
next to Russian, the most popular and uni- 
versally studied language in the Soviet 
Union, and American government, econom- 
ics, science, as well as the history of English 
grammar are part of the curriculum.” 


THE NOVEMBER ATLANTIC MONTH- 
ly carries proof of this in a brief article by 
Harry Weiser, who states that “a good 
English teacher is worth his weight in sugar 
in Moscow today.” The demand for English- 
language teachers far exceeds the supply. 
Mr. Weiser, who himself is teaching English 
in the Soviet capital, describes how its study 
as a language throughout the Soviet Union 
begins with an intensive grounding in pro- 
nunciation, a course of twenty teaching 
hours in a nonspecialized school and up to 
a hundred hours in a special-language insti- 
tute. The method has proved most successful 
in producing a speedy and correct fluency. 


“JOHN QUINCY ADAMS AND RUSSIA,” 
by Samuel Flagg Bemis in the autumn Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, recounts the ex- 
periences of our first ambassador to Russia. 
Today it is difficult for us to visualize the 
United States as a small nation, weak in 
power and radical in politics, seeking recog- 
nition by the great powers of Europe. But so 
we were, in 1809, when it became Adams’ 
duty to represent us at Alexander’s court. 
His mission laid the historical foundations 
for diplomatic co-operation between the two 
nations and prepared the way for permanent 
peace between Russia and the United States. 
Professor Bemis’ article provides excellent 
perspective for today’s news, as we anxiously 
read of the meetings and points of view and 
actions of the Big Three. 


A SOMEWHAT ENCOURAGING PIC- 
ture of the allaying of prejudice is given by 
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Dillon S. Myer in “Japanese-American Re- 
location: Final Chapter.” Myer has been 
director of the War Relocation Authority 
since June, 1942, and his article appears in 
the autumn Common Ground. It describes 
the problems of reintegrating into American 
life the 110,000 Japanese-Americans whom 
the necessities of war caused us to exile to 
inland centers. Some of the evacuees have 
become accustomed to the centers and are 
reluctant to leave. Housing and meager 
financial resources are major problems. But 
one factor, which was anticipated as a prob- 
lem, has turned out not to be a serious one. 
“The transfer of evacuee children to outside 
schools has so far gone forward with re- 
markable smoothness, with regard both to 
the transfer of academic credits and the social 
adjustments of the pupils.” Since last May, 
instances of attempted violence against re- 
turned evacuees have almost disappeared 
on the West Coast, where large numbers of 
democratic-minded people organized to op- 
pose the “vocal exclusionists.” By June, 
more than 48,000 had been resettled in 
forty-eight states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Myer feels that, although the dictates 
of war necessity overrode the peacetime 
rights of one minority, our concern and ef- 
forts to readjust the Japanese-Americans 
show that ‘we have furnished a guarantee 
that the American way is to repair and make 
restitution.” 


PROBABLY ONE OF OUR BIGGEST 
intergroup educational problems today is 
the strengthening of understanding between 
veterans and civilians, who should not be 
divided into two groups but who are. Two 
sensible and hard-hitting. articles appear in 
recent issues of Tomorrow. “GI Forum” in 
the November number is a discussion of 
veteran-civilian relations by five editors of 
Yank; and “The GI’s Road Back, through 
the Campus,” by Louis T. Benezet, an Edu- 
cational Services Officer with the Seventh 
Fleet, appeared in October. Briefly, the 
opinion of all five authors, who have had 
ample opportunity to hear and observe, is 
that G.I.’s want to be treated as normal 


men, persons of maturity, with fair and 
square opportunities for employment. They 
do not want favors or to be handled with 
care. These ideas have been expressed before 
but have only rarely been as well docu- 
mented. According to Benezet, the G.I. who 
returns to college—and there will be many 
will go “to find out how to rejoin the harsh 
living outside in a way that will make the 
best use of his powers. This man will not 
want to rest and quiet his nerves so much 
as to feed them with new purpose. Finding 
that purpose, in the most direct and practical 
sense, constitutes the college’s first postwar 
job.” 


SIDNEY HOOK, WRITING IN THE 
autumn Antioch Review, in his “Education 
for Vocation,” would agree with Benezet; 
but he warns even more loudly that ‘‘voca- 
tional education conceived as job training 
represents the greatest threat to democratic 
education in our time. It is a threat to democ- 
racy because it tends to make the job-trained 
individual conscious only of his technological 
responsibility but not of his social and moral 
responsibilities.” Both Benezet and Hook 
emphasize the need for schools and col- 
leges to revolutionize their attitude toward 
the vocational futures of their students. Not 
until then will a desirable integration be- 
tween the liberal and the vocational be 
achieved. 


IN “THE VETERANS ARE THINK- 
ing,” appearing in the November English 
Leaflet, Harriet L. Clark puts the same plea 
for integration this way: “Though we must 
give our young people a chance of becoming 
good mechanics, farmers, carpenters, weld- 
ers, none of them should be deprived of the 
best literature that we have inherited.”’ The 
letters from veterans from which she pro- 
fusely quotes indicate that the writers feel 
the same way. 


THE ROLE OF THE DOCUMENTARY 
film in helping to create intersectional, as 
well as international, understanding is pre- 
dicted by Arthur L. Meyer and Sergeant 
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Richard Griffith in “The Shape of Films To 
Come,” in the November Theatre Arts 
Monthly. The same potentiality is discussed 
by Willard Van Dyke in “Fact Films in War 
and Peace” in the November Tomorrow. 
Van Dyke, who has been associated with 
the making of many of the most important 
documentary films in this country, and most 
recently has been on the staff of the O.W.I. 
Bureau of Overseas Motion Pictures, gives 
a good description of the content and suc- 
cess of O.W.I. films. He is less sure that 
their potentiality will be adequately devel- 
oped in peacetime. He points out that the 
O.W.I. has been disbanded, that the Presi- 
dent has made the statement that motion 
pictures should be made by regular com- 
mercial producers, and that Congress has 
specifically forbidden the distribution of O.W.I. 
films in the United States in the fear that 
Hollywood might object to government film pro- 
duction. Who will make the documentary 
films? 


A VISTA OF THE POSSIBILITIES FOR 
such films is opened up by an almost casual 
statement in a recent bulletin from Ginling 
College, China. The college, which had to 
move several times during the advance 
of the Japanese, received, for showing, 
an O.W.I. film on life in America. 
More than ten thousand people, the bul- 
letin states, tramped miles along dangerous 
mountain paths to see it. This film pre- 
sumably is among those which, by congres- 
sional edict, residents of the United States 
are not permitted to see. 


“THE MOVIES COME TO CHINA,” BY 
Lee Chin-Yang, in the November Theatre 
Arts, is an amusing brief history of the 
Chinese film industry, the fluctuating for- 
tunes of which are not unlike the gusty 
progress of the early Elizabethan theater. 


A RECENT BULLETIN OF THE PAN 
American Union contains an article by 
Guillermo Kraft, president of the Argentine 
Publishers Association. Sefior Kraft gives 


publishing figures which, if thought of in 
relation to the apparent Fascist tendencies 
in Argentina, should cause concern for 
their implications. Argentina is the leading 
publishing center for books in Spanish, and 
her trade has almost doubled in the last 
three years. In 1943, eighteen million books 
were printed in Argentina; in 1944, twenty- 
eight million. Seventy per cent of these 
books were exported to other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, including four and a half 
million to Mexico and more than two mil- 
lion to Chile. It is to be hoped that the new 
information service of the State Department 
is doing some research on this situation 
and perhaps thinking of the making of a 
few factual films. 


THE NEED FOR AID FROM THE 
United States in replacing the books de- 
stroyed and pillaged from European li- 
braries during the war is pointed up by 
information received from the British 
Library Association. This reveals that 
more than a million books were destroyed 
by fire in Britain alone in German bombing 
raids on England, most of them in municipal 
libraries. About fifty-four thousand chil- 
dren’s books were burned and thousands 
of special collections. The University Col- 
lege of London lost one hundred thousand 
books and almost all its special collections, 
and the Guildhall lost twenty-eight thou- 
sand volumes, to mention the losses of only 
two libraries. 


“METHODOLOGY IN SEMANTICS AS 
Applied to English,” by Charles I. Glicks- 
berg, in the November School Review, urges 
the need for classroom experimentation in 
semantics and, by use of specific examples, 
points out that the educational methods of 
general semantics are more readily usable 
than is sometimes supposed. According to 
Glicksberg, the goal of the new approach in 
teaching the English language “‘is to make 
the student aware of how he thinks, to re- 
late his linguistic behavior to reality, so that 
he may in time achieve neurological control 
over his actions.” Some of the applications 
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of general semantics in the field of English 
education which he describes include an 
experiment with proverbs, the spotting of 
catch phrases which are emotionally effec- 
tive because they do not contain a definite 
meaning, the analysis of popular slogans 
and propaganda material, the stressing in 
various ways of the fact that “words derive 
their meaning, not by fiat from the diction- 
ary, but from the context in which they ap- 
pear.” This is a stimulating and careful 
statement of the potentialities of the se- 
mantic approach to the teaching of English 
in secondary schools. ’ 


IN THE NOVEMBER CLEARING 
House the findings of a high school’s ex- 
periment in “Veteran Education” are re- 
ported by Gene Oppy. The experiment in 
helping veterans complete their high-school 
education was conducted at the University 
High School, Ohio State University. A con- 
siderable portion of the article deals with 
English. First among the felt needs of the 
veteran, says Mr. Oppy, is a desire to im- 
prove his reading and writing; but the read- 
ing should be based on maturity, ability, 
and interest, and writing assignments 
should be short until skill is developed. Any 
texts used should be at tenth-grade vocabu- 
lary level and should be twice as interesting 
as those ordinarily used for high-school in- 
struction. Individualized instruction in 
reading, writing, and spelling should be 
stressed. The experiment also indicated 
that, since literature can be of great help in 
solving personal problems, its teaching can 
help in the personal adjustment of the 
veteran. While vocational training and 
guidance will be needed by all veterans of 
high-school level, Mr. Oppy warns against 
the “mad swing of the pendulum toward 
‘pure’ vocational education” and stresses 
that “social literacy is a part of vocational 
competence” and one that of the most effec- 
tive means for promoting social literacy 
seems to be that of supplementing all vo- 
cational training with a course which in- 
tegrates English and the social problems. 


AN ARTICLE ON “AUDIO-VISUAL 
Exercises in High School English Language 
and Grammar” by A. I. Roehm appears in 
a recent issue of the Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation. The author claims that exercises of 
the type he describes, performed for ten 
minutes in articulation with each daily 
recitation in English language and grammar, 
have raised monthly examination grades 
by as much as 10 per cent. Pictorial charts 
are used with exercises designed to help the 
student, through eye and speech, to develop 
correct phrase and sentence patterns in 
speaking and writing. A free complimentary 
set of the charts for either elementary 
grades or high school will be sent from the 
George Peabody College at Nashville, 
Tennessee, to any interested superintendent 
or supervisor. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
cation in Minnesota is sponsoring a restudy 
and revision of the curriculum for the pub- 
lic schools of Minnesota. The Minnesota 
Journal of Education is currently publishing 
each month two brief anonymous statements 
from Minnesota teachers making construct- 
ive criticisms and suggestions for revision. 
Those in the November issue concern the 
English curriculum. Both are much too 
detailed for restatement here, but two points 
seem especially worthy of notice: first, the 
fact that teachers, not just administrators, 
are participating actively in thinking and 
planning for curriculum revision; second, 
that the recommendations of the two writ- 
ers suggest the disappearance of the English 
teacher as a teacher of specific subjects, and 
also suggest that every class, whatever the 
subject, should be a training ground for 
English, and that much more emphasis 
should be put on reading as a tool. 


A SURVEY CONDUCTED RECENTLY 
by the National Opinion Research Center of 
the University of Denver indicates that 
more people consider reading their favorite 
recreation than choose any other single di- 
version. The majority also prefer news- 
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papers and magazines to books. Reading is 
named as a favorite recreation by 41 per 
cent of adults; arts, crafts, and fine arts by 
16 per cent, and sports by 11 per cent of the 
people. 


TWENTY-FIVE CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
selected to help young people develop into 
“men and women of decent and enlightened 
personalities” make up the 1945-46 ‘“‘Read- 
ing for Democracy Books for Young Ameri- 
cans,” a list recently published by the 
Chicago Round Table of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher introduces the book list 
with a foreword in which she stresses that 


“not one of our moral responsibilities is 
greater than to see that books of civilizing 
influence are read by children.” Those rec- 
ommended for high-school readers are: 
New Broome Experiment, Adam Allen; 
Haym Salomon, Son of Liberty, Howard 
Fast; All-American, John R. Tunis; The 
Moved-Outers, Florence Crannell Means; 
Dr. George Washington Carver, Shirley 
Graham and George D. Lipscomb; The 
Great Tradition, Marjorie Hill Allee; Men 
Are Brothers, Eva Taylor; Sinister Island 
Squadron, Frederick Nelson Litten; We 
Have Tomorrow, Arna Bontemps; Keystone 
Kids, John R. Tunis; and Lone Journey, 
Jeanette Eaton. 


Useful Documents 


Handbook of Cumulative Records: A Report of 
the National Committee on Cumulative 
Records. Federal Security Agency, Bulle- 
tin 1944, No. 5. Washington, 1944. 


Education under Enemy Occupation: In 
Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, 
and Poland. Federal Security Agency, 
Bulletin 1945, No. 3. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25. $0.15. 


Civic Education for the Foreign Born in the 
United States: Its Place in Today’s Edu- 
cational Program. A joint publication of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, United States Department of 
Justice, and of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 


Mexican War Workers in the United States, 
by Robert C. Jones. Washington: Divi- 
sion of Labor and Social Information, 
Pan American Union, 1945. Well illus- 
trated with photographs. 


Evidences of Progress on Undertakings: A 
Symposium. Secondary School Study of 


the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools for Negroes. Atlanta, Ga.: 
Secondary School Study, 113 Adminis- 
trators Building, Atlanta University. 


Progress and Plans of Negro High Schools 
toward Regional Accreditment. Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools of the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes, 1944-45. For copies 
write L. S. Cozart, Secretary, Barber 
Scotia College, Concord, N.C. 


Federal-State Relations in Education. Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee, American 
Council on Education, Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, N.E.A., and American 
Association of School Administrators. 


$0.10. 


Cartels or Free Enterprise? By Thurman W. 
Arnold. (“Public Affairs Pamphlets,” 
No. 103.) Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. $0.10. 
This attacks with prosecutor’s logic both 
domestic and international cartels or 
trusts as leading inevitably to depressions 
and wars. 


Books 
In Brief Review 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Focus. By ARTHUR MILLER. Reynal. $2.50. 

The story of a rather smug young man who 
mildly considered himself anti-Semitic. He put on 
glasses, and at first sight everybody, even his em- 
ployers and neighbors, believed him to be Jewish. 
Racial prejudice had a very different meaning then. 


Gold in the Streets. By Mary Varpoutakis. Dodd. 
$2.50. 

These immigrants from their ancestral farms in 
Crete become Americanized citizens in a Massachu- 
setts mill town. A colorful story of the customs and 
ambitions of a minority, bewildered but pleased by 
a new pattern of life. Winner of the Intercollegiate 
Literary Fellowship Award. 


Russian Fairy Tales. Translated by NorBert Gu- 
TERMAN. Pantheon. $7.50. 
First inclusive edition in English of Russian folk 
tales. A hundred beautiful illustrations, with thirty- 
two pages in color. 


Arch of Triumph. By ER1cH MARIA REMARQUE. Ap- 
pleton. $3.00. 
Similar to Flotsam. The story of a German refugee 
doctor in Paris—sent to a concentration camp when 
war begins. Long, philosophical. 


The Manatee. By NaNcy Brurr. Dutton. $2.50. 
Laid in Nantucket, 1830-50. The story of a whal- 
ing captain, a monster who hated surpassing well, 
and his vessel the “Manatee.” The author is de- 
scended from old Nantucket families. Jabez, the 
captain, is probably somebody’s real ancestor. Lusty, 
sexy—perhaps a popular movie some day. 


The Human Life of Jesus. By JOHN ERSKINE. Mor- 
row. $3.00. 

Professor Erskine does not disregard the divine 
side of Jesus’ life. “Like all thosewhose humanity He 
shared, He learned His destiny by living it.”’ Pro- 
fessor Erskine quotes at length from the Gospels, 
making scholarly commentaries on the Scripture 
quoted. Those on the Temptation and the Lord’s 
Prayer are impressive. 


Most Secret. By Nevit Suute. Morrow. $2.50. 


The story of four British army and navy officers 
who, with citizens, man a seventy-foot Breton fish- 
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ing boat equipped with an oversized flame-thrower 
and make three attacks upon the Germans on the 
Breton Coast. The manuscript was held up by the 
British Admiralty for months. 


Making of Nazis. By HetnricH MANN. Creative 

Press. $2.75. 

In 1914 The Patrioteer by Heinrich Mann gave a 
prophetic picture of the Hitler followers of today 
which many critics called exaggerated and distorted. 
Today, Mann’s Diedrich Hessling, brutal ruth- 
less subject of His Majesty William IT, is recognized 
as the Nazi who follows Hitler as long as the loot 
comes in—then claims to be an innocent bystander 
and a “good German.” The Patrioteer, long out of 
print, now republished as Little Superman, is a 
knowing picture of the German ready to co-oper- 
ate(?) with his liberators—until..... 


The Gauntlet. By James StrEET. Doubleday. $2.75. 

By the author of Tap Roots. London Wingo, a 
young married theological student, is “‘called’’ to a 
small town in Missouri. Ambitious and upright, he 
and his wife strive for righteousness and spiritual 
integrity. The deacons and many of the women ex- 
pect the minister and the minister’s wife to conform 
to their way of life and their ideas. The story is of 
the struggle the Wingos make and of the growth of 
their faith. 


Undertow. By Howarp Mater. Doubleday. $2.50. 

For Russ Davis, thirty-two, the loneliness and 
standards of army life are unbearable! He feels frus- 
trated and unimportant. That Russ Davis’ frustra- 
tion may not be entirely a result of the army life is 
possible. There have been other books upon this 
subject since World War I. 


Days and Nights. By KONSTANTINE SIMONOV. Simon 

& Schuster. $2.50. 

A modern factual Russian novel. Nonpolitical. 
For seventy days and nights Captain Saburov, with 
inadequate arms, forces, and supplies, held Stalin- 
grad, the Germans in control of half the town. Por- 
traits of men in battle are superb, as is the develop- 
ment of the young officer. It happens to be Russian, 
but it might be any battle, any boys; it is human. 
And there is a girl, too. 


Teresa, or Her Demon Lover. By AuSTIN K. GRAY. 
Scribner. $3.00. 
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One lonely evening in 1819 in Genoa Byron met 
the bride of an Italian nobleman and slipped a note 
into her hand. A fresh approach to the life of Byron. 
Painstaking research makes this a fascinating biog- 
raphy. 


Black Metropolis. By Citarr Drake and Horace 
CayTon. Introduction by RIcHARD WRIGRT. 
Harcourt. $5.00. 

The “black metropolis” is a settlement of 300,000 
Negroes in Chicago, but except for its size it might 
be in any northern city. The authors present the 
struggle for living that confronts us all, with racial 
discriminations and housing problems; the pressure 
outward of this large group of people, and also the 
inner problems—the cross-currents of amusements, 
gambling, religions, education, clubs, lodges, and as- 
sociations—not forgetting those people who always 
prey upon the weaker and unfortunate. Politics, 
professions, and successful individuals all play a 
part. Food for much thought. 


The Bostonians. By HENRY JAMEs. Dial. $3.00. 

To satisfy the renewed interest in Henry James, 
this novel of American life, published in 1886, is re- 
printed. 


Daisy Kenyon. By ELIZABETH JANEWAY. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 
The author of The Walsh Girls has sold her new 
story to the movies. A triangle, an exciting and sexy 
story of a career woman and her love life. 


Meet Your Ancestors: A Biography of Primitive Man. 
By Roy CHapMAN AnpREWS. Viking. $3.00. 
Vivid impressions of excavations and discoveries 

of fossil men in the last twenty years. New links 
found in China and the Gobi Desert, and the con- 
ditions under which they are excavated. Amazing 
giant teeth have been found in Java—and two kinds 
of manlike apes in South Africa. 


Food or Famine. By WARD SHEPHARD. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 

Erosion—the washing of top soil into the sea—is 
fast becoming a national interest. Few readers will 
agree wholeheartedly with any writer, but it is 
heartening to know that the problem is recognized 
as real. 


What the Informed Citizen Needs To Know. Edited 
by Bruce BiIven and A. G. MEzeErRIK. Duell, 
Sloan. $3.00. 

Foreword: “The Bomb and the Future.” A dis- 
cussion of the great issues, national and internation- 
al, which America and the world face today. A few 
of the questions discussed are “The United States 
Charter,” by Edward R. Stettinius; “Our Relations 
with Russia,’”’ by William L. Blatt; “Relief and Re- 
habilitation,” by Senator E. D. Thomas; “Jobs for 


All,” by Henry A. Wallace; ““The Threat of Infla- 
tion,”’ by Chester A. Bowles; “Health Is Every- 
body’s Business,’’ by Sargeon-General Thomas Par- 
ran; “‘The Family-Size Farm,” by J. G. Patton; and 
“Veterans: The Twelve-Million-Man Question,” by 
Charles B. Bolt. 


The Question of Henry James. Edited by FREDERICK 
W. Dupree. Holt. $3.75. 


Stories and novels by James are again available, 
and an old and a new audience are enthusiastic about 
his great variety of methods and approaches. The 
editor has selected twenty-five critical essays of di- 
vergent opinions, dealing with James’s writing as a 
whole. These essays are by such critics as W. D. 
Howells, Joseph Conrad, Stuart P. Sherman, T. S. 
Eliot, Edmund Wilson, Stephen Spender, and André 
Gide. Introduction and Bibliography by the editor. 


Pay Dirt: Farming and Gardening with Composts. By 

J. I. Ropate. Duan-Adair. $3.00. 

Experts interested in food and soil agree that a 
revolution in farming and gardening is in progress 
now. The use of humus, a return of vegetable and 
animal waste to the soil, is a law of nature. Compost, ~ 
as compared to artificial fertilizers, is freely discussed 
by Mr. Rodale, as are erosion, sprays and pests, vita- 
mins, the nutritive value of vegetables as related to 
the soil in which they grow, eggs and milk and their 
quality in relation to the food provided for hens and 
cows. 


United Nations Primer. By Sicrm Arne. Farrar. 

Miss Arne, who has for years written Associated 
Press explanations of abstruse news, has avoided 
propaganda in explaining the meaning and impor- 
tance of the fifteen conferences which laid the foun- 
dation for the United Nations Charter: what these 
conferences were to do, what they did, and how they 
may affect the future peace of the world. The full 
texts of conference documents are included. 


The City of Flint Grows Up. By Cart Crow. Harper. 
$3.00. 

An American town through four colorful epochs: 
fur-trapping, lumbering, carriage manufacturing, 
and automobiles—the success story of an American 
community. Flint is symbolic of a people who con- 
quer a wilderness and develop big industries. The 
Buick enterprise is held largely responsible for the 
change, but, had it not been Buick, it would have 
been something else—the American way. 


Judd Rankin’s Daughter. By SuSAN GLASPELL. Lip- 
pincott. $2.50. 

Frances Mitchell sought constantly for a “de- 
sign for living,” first from a grand old woman, Cou- 
sin Adah, with lesser hope from her father, and later 
from and for her soldier son. Frances’ quest and that 
of her son is eventually solved by her father—but 
how is not quite plain to the reader. 
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Time Remembered. By LAURTE HILLYER. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 

The story of a home in which parents are wise and 
children are growing up (1932-42). Intimate, trivial, 
and dramatic family affairs, with the inevitable 
changes and the shadow of war. 


The Friendly Persuasion. By JESSAMYN WEST. Har- 
court. $2.50. 

The story of a Quaker family in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Indiana. Jess Birdwell loved a fast horse and his 
demure wife, who was a Quaker minister but hu- 
man. Amusing and subtle, as was the Birdwell 
family. 


Somewhat Angels. By DAvip CORNEL DE JONG. Rey- 
nal. $2.50. 

A satirical, rancorous study of war wives. Mrs. 
Brant, the mother-in-law, keeps the family together 
to some extent and makes an effort to help the 
younger women adjust themselves to unpleasant 
situations. 


The Shenandoah. By Juuta Davis. Farrar. $2.50. 

The latest volume of the fine “Rivers of Ameri- 
ca”’ series. ‘“The Valley of the Shenandoah, a fair 
land, long in memories and rich in peace.”’ The story 
of “the unrecorded past,” a lengthy history of Indian 
occupation and the Revolutionary and Civil wars, 
with suggestions for tours of the valley. The post- 
script tells an interesting story of how the valley was 
saved by the peopie when Congress authorized the 
War Department to plan flood control which would 
have ruined both river and valley. 


A Man against Time: An Heroic Dream. By Wi1- 

LIAM ELLERY LEONARD. Appleton. $2.00. 

The jacket furnishes an interesting short biog- 
raphy of the author. William Rose Benét says: “It 
is a service to Leonard’s memory and to the cause of 
American Poetry to have published this book.” A 
love poem written in passionate sonnets. 


The Short Stories of Henry James. Selected by Curr- 
TON FapImMAN. Random House. $3.00. 


Fadiman suggests that we return to Henry James 
because he is subtle, that unmined riches lie in hid- 
den veins. James is near us—he is modern. He has 
the fascination of a “devious mind whose message is 
neither slight nor immediate.’’ Besides the Introduc- 
tion, a note on each story. 


Master pieces in Color. By E. BRYAN HOLME. Ameri- 
can Studio Books. At the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. $5.75. 

Selections from different schools, fifteenth to 
nineteenth centuries. The Introduction, by Harry B. 
Wehle, includes brief notes based on articles appear- 
ing in monthly bulletins of the Museum. The pur- 
pose of these reproductions is to serve as “helpful re- 
minders” of the originals for those who have seen 
them and as a colorful stimulation to those who have 
not seen them and to secure wider public interest in 
reproductions in color. At least fifty handsome color 


plates, about 8} 12, with titles, artists, and dates. 
A gorgeous book, with handsome dust jacket. 


Ploughman of the Moon. By ROBERT SERVICE. Dodd. 
$3.50. 
Service tells the story of his childhood in Scot- 
land and his wanderings in Mexico, Canada, and 
United States. Amusing and delightful. 


French Fairy Tales. By CHARLES PERRAULT. Didier. 
$1.50. 
A handsome edition with Doré illustrations. 


Many Long Years Ago. By OcpEN Nasu. Little, 
Brown. $2.50. 
Mr. Nash has selected his favorites from previous 
volumes now out of print. 


The Theatre Book of the Year, 1944-45. By GEORGE 
JEAN NATHAN. Knopf. $1.00. 
The third successful survey of the New York 
theater and its outstanding productions. 


A Treasury of Horse Stories. Selected by MARGARET 
CABELL SELF. A. S. Barnes. $3.75 
An anthology of stories and poems about horses, 
by Steinbeck, Kipling, and others. Popular. 


The Life of the Heart: George Sand and Her Times. By 
FRANCES Winwar. Morrow. $3.50. 
The author of several fine biographies portrays 
George Sand and her writings in relation to her 
times. Dazzling. 


Benjamin Franklin: A Biography. By CARL VAN 
Doren. New ed. Viking. $5.00. 


A great biography, re-issued complete. 


Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiographical Writings. 
Edited by Cart VAN Doren. Viking. $5.00. 
Mr. Van Doren has added to Franklin’s famous 
Autobiography his autobiographical letters and writ- 
ings, presenting Franklin’s self-portrait. 


South by Thunderbird. By Hupson StrRope. Har- 
court. $3.50. 
This out-of-print popular book on South America 
has been brought up to date and republished. Illus- 
trated. 


A Nation of Nations. By Louis Apamic. Harper. 
$3.50. 

Adamic disapproves of writers and historians re- 
garding the United States as an Anglo-Saxon coun- 
try. A chapter each is devoted to the immigrant and 
American-born Italians, Spanish, Germans, Irish, 
Negroes, Swedish, etc., whom he calls “Americans 
from Italy,” etc. The part played by these citizens 
of foreign birth or ancestry, the eminent men and 
women who have sprung from them, and their pa- 
triotism make a creditable showing for all. Illus- 
trated with many photographs. It is Adamic’s plan 
to issue a second volume treating of the smaller na- 
tions and the citizens they have contributed to 
America. 
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The Best Sellers’ 
Mtd-October to Mid-November 


FICTION 


. Forever Amber. By KATHLEEN WINSOR. 


Macmillan. $3.00 


. The Black Rose. By Tuomas B. Costatn. 


Doubleday, Doran. $3.00 


. Cass Timberlane. By SINCLAIR LEwIs. 


Random. $2.75 


. The Gauntlet, By JAMES STREET. Dou- 


bleday, Doran. $2.75 


. The White Tower. By James R. ULL- 


MAN. Lippincott. $3.00 


. Daisy Kenyon. By ELizABETH JANE- 


wAyY. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 


. The Manatee. By Nancy Brurr. Dut- 


ton. $2.50 


. You and I. By Myron Brinic. Far- 


rar & Rinehart. $3.00 


. Most Secret. By Nevit Suute. Morrow. 


$2.50 


. Three O'Clock Dinner. By JOSEPHINE 


PINCKNEY. Viking. $2.50 


. The Yellow Room. By Mary R. RIvneE- 


HART. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50 


A Lion Is in the Streets. By Apria L. 
LANGLEY. Whittlesey. $3.00 


. The World, the Flesh, and Father Smith. 


By Bruce Houghton Mif- 
flin. $2.50 
The Peacock Sheds His Tail. By ALIcE 
T. Hosart. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75 
The High Barbaree. By CHARLES NorRD- 
HOFF and James N. HAtt. Little, 
Brown. $2.00 


From the Retail Bookseller, based upon the 


Baker and Taylor Company’s sales throughout the 
country during the period. Only current books are 
included. 
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. Christmas Annual 1945. 


NONFICTION 


Up Front. By Britt MAuLpIn. World. 

$3.00 

General Marshall’s Report. By GEORGE 
C. MARSHALL. Simon & Schuster. 

Paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.50. 

Edited by 

E. HAvuGANn. Augsburg. 

$1.00 (paper). 


. Double Trouble. By Betty B. BLUNT. 


Crowell. $1.00 


. Laughing Stock. Edited by BENNETT 


Cerr. Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00 


. Dear Sir. By Juttet Lowe ct. Duell, 


Sloan & Pearce. $1.00 


. The Egg and I. By Betty MacDONALD. 


Lippincott. $2.75 


. The Life of the Heart: George Sand and 


Her Times. By FRANCES WINWAR. 
Harper. $3.00 


. Atomic Energy for Military Purposes. 


By Henry DEW. Smyrtu. Princeton 
University Press. 
Paper, $1.25; cloth, $2.00. 


. The White Deer. By JAMES THURBER. 


Harcourt, Brace $2.50 
Modern Man Is Obsolete. By NORMAN 
Cousins. Viking. $1.00 
Brave Men. By ERNIE PyLe. Grosset 
& Dunlap. $3.00 
The Human Life of Jesus. By JOHN 
ERSKINE. Morrow. $3.00 
My Wayward Parent: Irvin S. Cobb. By 
ELIsABETH Coss. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50 


A Nation of Nations. By Louts ADAmIc. 
Harper. $3.50 
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“THE BEST EXAMPLE OF TEAMWORK | KNOW...” 


The winning composition on the above topic will be presented dramatically 
by film stars in Hollywood as a feature national radio program of 


AMERICAN BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
FEBRUARY 17-24, 1946 


SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


The writer and his or her teacher will receive citations in Hollywood on the occasion of the 
radio program, all expenses paid for the trip. 


Co-chairmen of Brotherhood Week 
Henry MacCraAckEN Basit O’Connor Davip O. SELZNICK 


Judges of Contest 


Henry SEIDEL CANnBy Rt. Rev. Mscr. FREDERICK W. HocHWALT 
WILLARD E. Givens - MAry SYNON « GEORGE F. Zook 


RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS 

1. The composition should not exceed 500 words and should illustrate how 
Americans of diverse backgrounds work together for the good of their school 
or community, or the nation. The incident may be from classroom, sports, 
war experience, church or community life. 

2. Eligibility—all students in the 9th to 12th grade of any parochial, private or 
public school in the United States. 

3. Compositions must be original and written for this contest and will not be 
considered if entered in any other national competition. 

4. Manuscripts should be typed double spaced on plain paper, size 8} X 11 
inches. Names and home addresses of students and of teacher, together with 
name of school and city should be typed at right top of the first sheet. 

5. The teacher is to select the best composition from his or her classroom and 
forward to address below. Only one entry is permitted from a classroom. 

6. No manuscripts will be returned. Students should keep carbon copies of en- 
tries. 

7. The decision of the judges is final. 

8. The contest closes January 20, 1946. All entries must reach New York City 
by January 25, 1946. 

9. The manuscript receiving the award becomes the property of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 


Entries should be sent to 


HERBERT L. SEAMANS, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Convenient 


A record of all the student's individual reading on one 
big card, where it can be seen as a whole. The card 
may also serve as a file folder for his written work. 


Sufficient 


What he read, how well he liked it, and his interpreta- 
tion of the books. Quite enough for counseling him about 


further reading. 


Cheap 


Only three and a half cents a student for one year. 


Additional years, two cents. 


Ask for a free sample of 


The Cumulative Reading Record 


211 WEST 68TH STREET CHICAGO 21 


Saue 
TEACHERS! 
Wse 
TOOLS! 


Base your whole 


HOME-READING PROGRAM 
THE JONES BOOK-A-DAY SERIES 


of 
objective completion tests 
Two thousand and seventeen different tests are 
now ready, each with its own key, on uniform 
mimeographed sheets, fitting an ordinary letter 
file. 


For complete list and samples, send your 
address and a stamp to 


Box 4, Hill City, South Dakota 


Encourage wide range of material. We offer biography, 
fiction, travel, drama. 


TWO OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


A large number of your boys and girls want 
and need practical values in their English 
course. Can you meet their needs and at the 
same time lift them to higher levels of oral 
and written expression? With this outstand- 
ing text you can, indeed. It’s vocationally- 
centered, but it doesn’t yoke the winged 
horse to a milkman’s cart. Many of your 
earth-bound students will make their first 
solo flights with— 


ENGLISH ON THE JOB 
By CARLIN and CHRIST 


Composition, Usage, and Spelling 


ONE-ACT PLAYS for TODAY 
By GRIFFITH and MERSAND 


A well-planned collection of a variety of types 
of modern plays with an unusual appeal to 
the youth of today. 


For approval copies write to 


Glole Book Company 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


THE EATON 
LITERATURE TESTS 


By HAROLD T. EATON, A.M. 


Head of the Department of English 
Brockton, Mass. High School 


A series of superior, modern, objective 
tests. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
MACBETH 
JULIUS CAESAR 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE 
SILAS MARNER 
IVANHOE 
IDYLLS OF THE KING 
ND 


A 
THIRTY OTHER TITLES 
Write for samples and catalog. 
Accurate—Time Saving—Inexpensive 


Single copies to teachers only, 1o¢. In quan- 
tity for class use, in any assortment: 3¢ each. 
Keys furnished with all class orders. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 


IDYLLS OF 
THE KING 


—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 
~ by Ward & Bernard 

Nohie Noble Price, $1.32 


Here is the newest addition to our famous 
Comparative Classics Series and promises to 
be the most popular. Here we find the 
romantic charm of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son’s Jdylls combined with the modern 
masterpiece of Edna St. Vincent Millay— 
The King’s Henchman, which gained world 
acclaim when it was produced as an opera 
at the Metropolitan. Everyone who has 
read this book thrills to the universal ap- 
peal of love, chivalry, and intrigue inter- 
woven in each. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet "'EJ”’ 


NOBLE and NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
72 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, N.Y. 


( 


If you haven’t yet sent for this map... 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


Th 
/merican Scene 


. . . copies may be obtained, free of charge, by writing to the Mac- 
millan office which serves your school. The tremendous demand for 
this map is an indication of teachers’ appreciation of its value for sup- 
plementing the study of American Literature and brightening class- 
rooms. 


The map depicts the locales of the stories contained in The Heritage 
of American Literature, the fifth volume in the series, Literature: 
A Series of Anthologies, edited by E. A. Cross. For complete information 
about this distinctive series, please write for our booklet, E133, when 
you send for this colorful map. 


* 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Fra cisco 


J. C. Tresslet's 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
FOURTH EDITION 


From Tue Ciearinc House, October, 1945: 


“This series is not a revision. It is brand new, with a 
grip on the best practices of the past and a reaching out for 
the best ones of today. 


“Threads of strands of listening, reading, speaking, and writing run 
through the entire series, with the ideas, materials, and activities increasing 
in difficulty. Each book contains well chosen activities for creative writing 
in many literary forms. The last section in each book is a ‘‘handbook"’ of 
grammar and usage containing a diagnostic test and a mastery test, both with 
established medians. Instructional and practice materials intervene. 

**The writing style is straightforward and restrained, with a come-on- 
let’s-do-it-together air. Practice materials, cartoons, and illustrations are 
current, pointed, and extensive in scope. These diversified materials should 
provide one with a general education for life in science, geography, history, 
current events, military service, business, and literature. Frotn these areas are 
the materials drawn... . . 

“Some specific merits are these: standards for judging quality of work 
found in each unit, particularly those for radio listening in Book III and for 
the study of personality and human relations in Book IV; actual photographs 
of dynamic, modern situations . . . . ; the more-than-a-smattering of speech 
work and vocabulary building selectively allocated to each grade; and the 
unusually well developed units on journalism in Book III and on writing 
a fesearch paper in Book IV.’’—Nett Donerty 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


E 


